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““Go-to-School” 


“Go to School” is the urgent request 
directed to youth under 18 by the coun- 
try’s leaders—civilian, military, and edu- 
cational—who are aware of our nation- 
wide problems. 


Organized Effort Needed 


To spread this message from coast to 
coast so that it reaches school-age chil- 
dren and their parents, the U. S. Office 
of Education and the Children’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor 
have undertaken a Nation-wide “Go-to- 
School” drive with the aim of enrolling 
and keeping the Nation’s boys and girls 
of high-school age in school until they 
complete their courses, either full time 
or in well planned schooi-work pro- 
grams. The War Manpower Commis- 
sion has endorsed the aims of the pro- 
gram and the Office of War Information 
is lending full cooperation. 

These National agencies are not un- 
aware that in some areas work vital to 
the war must be done by students. 
Where it is possible in such cases, all 
those concerned are urged to plan sched- 
ules of part-time study and part-time 
work so that a student does not have 
to sever completely his connection with 
school. 

Statistics of high-school enrollment 
and child labor point up the need for this 
organized effort. The ccuntry’s educa- 
tional future is dark if the present rate 
of decrease in high-school enrollment 
continues, educators state and other 
leaders agree. Since 1940-41, the peak 
attendance year in the history of Amer- 
ican high schools, a sharp enrollment 


Drive Opens 


drop of 1,000,000 has taken place. In 
1940-41, almost seven and a quarter mil- 
lion students were on our high-school 
rolls. About 300,000 were lost by the 
next year, another 300,000 by 1942-43, 
over 400,000 more by the time school 
opened in the fall of 1943. In the short 
spage of 3 years, the steady gains made 
from 1932-33 to 1940-41 were wiped out. 
Our high schools are now educating only 
as Many students as they did 10 years 
ago. 

The effect of this trend on both the 
post-war development of the country 
and on the fulfillment of the immedi- 
ate needs of the armed services is read- 
ily apparent to the Nation’s teachers and 
school administrators. 

Simultaneous with the steady decline 
in school enrollment, has come an up- 
surge in the number of youth of high- 
school age at work. In October 1943, 
when school was already in session, ap- 
proximately 2,750,000 boys and girls 14 
through 17 were working full or part 
time. That figure represents three 
times as many students as were work- 
ing when the national census was taken 
in March 1940. 


Half Still at Work 


Summer has always seen an increase 
in the number of youth at work. In July 
1943, about 5 million, or more than half 
of the 14 through 17-year-olders, had 
jobs. This summer, the number is still 
larger. Temptations of money, pres- 
tige, patriotism, and a feeling of help- 
ing their families and “being in” the war 
are too much in many cases for young 
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EDUCATION FOR VicTorRy replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 8, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpvucaTIon 
FoR Victory. Such material may be 
reprinted without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all 
educational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education, and other 
material, 


workers to withstand. In October 1943, 
half of the number of school-age youth 
who had been at work in the summer 
were still at work though school doors 
had opened. The number of working 
students who will return to their desks 
this fall remains to be seen. 

Whether children return to school this 
fall or remain at work does not have to 
be left to chance. Many communities 
have proved that steps can be taken to 
show young people the value of a high- 
school education and the short-sighted- 
ness of their planning, if they desert 
their schooling short of high-school 
graduation. 


Effective Local Committees 


This year several communities have 
made plans to hold “Go-to-School” 
drives. To aid them and all other 
groups in similar efforts, and to enlist 
the cooperation of national organiza- 
tions which are interested in the wel- 
fare of youth and the Nation, a nation- 
wide “Go-to-School” drive is under way. 

The backbone of any national drive is, 
of necessity, the action which takes place 
in the hundreds of thousands of cities, 
towns, villages, and hamlets in the 
United States. Because of the nature of 
this specific problem that fact is doubly 
true. Youth can most effectively be 
guided and advised by those who know 
them best and most intimately—their 
parents and teachers, those for whom 
they work, and others whom they respect. 

Basic to the national “Go-to-School” 
drive, therefore, is the formation of a 
“Go-to-School” committee in every com- 
munity in the country. On this com- 
mittee should sit representatives of every 
section of the population—parents, 
teachers, employers, labor organizations, 
civic and religious groups, and youth 
itself. Working together these citizens 
can plan for effective community action 
which will leave no avenue unprobed in 
their efforts to draw teen agers back to 
school for a full-time or well planned 
part-time program. 

In cooperation with this local com- 
munity action idea, some national or- 
ganizations are sending news letters to 
their local groups asking them to seek 
out the community wide “Go-to-School” 
committees in their localities, or to take 
steps to organize them where they have 
not yet been formed. Teachers and 
school administrators will no doubt make 
it a point to discuss with the local chair- 
man of the PTA, for example, the for- 
mation of a “Go-to-School” committee 
where one has not yet been set up. 





Campaign Handbook 
Available 


To further aid local planning, the 
U. 8. Office of Education and the 
Children’s Bureau have prepared a 
campaign handbook of suggestions 
for community action. Ideas for 
action and themes with which to 
approach the problem are outlined 
in detail for each of the groups 
which might effectively be con- 
cerned. Copies of this pamphlet 
are available for the asking. Write 
for yours to Information Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 











Suggestions for Action 


In addition, teachers and administra- 
tors may wish to consider, in cooperation 
with local “Go-to-School” committees, 
some or all of the action ideas listed 
below which of course would need to be 
adapted to local conditions. 

1, Announce the board of education’s 
support of the “Go-to-School” drive 
through the press and the department’s 
own publications. The superintendent 
of schools might use the drive as the 
topic of announcements or circular 
letters. Stress the importance of com- 
pleting a high-school education. 

2. The principal of each high school 
might write a letter to each student who 
was registered in his school last spring, 
pointing out the importance of returning 
to school. Those who applied for work 
permits for summer jobs might well be 
praised for their contribution to the war 
effort, reminded that their first duty is 
to complete their education, and in- 
formed of study-work arrangements if 
part-time work is necessary. 

3. In areas where student part-time 
labor is essential, administrators might 
arrange with local employers schedules 
of hours for student work which will not 
conflict with school work. In some cases 
school programs or hours may have to 
be shifted to allow a student to continue 
his education “while doing necessary 
work, 

4. Where types of student jobs make it 
feasible, administrators and teachers 
might establish a policy regarding grant- 
ing of credit for work experience. 

5. School counselors might organize 
conferences with students to discuss the 
value of the experience and salary they 
are getting on their present jobs. Often 
it will be evident that their jobs will not 
advance students’ future careers, or offer 
valuable experience, and that their non- 
attendance at school will be a handicap 
for their future plans. 

6. Where student work is essential to 
the war or personal income, counselors 
might confer with students to help them 
find part-time jobs which will offer the 
most valuable work experience in line 
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with their future plans and maintain part 
of their necessary income. 


7. If, during the school year, a pupil 
seems likely to leave school to take a 
full-time job, counselors might anticipate 
the drop-out by suggesting a part-time 
work and study arrangement which will 
provide a compromise, and work to the 
best advantage of a student’s develop- 
ment. 

8. Superintendents and other school 
administrators or teachers might meet 
with work permit officers to discuss plans 
for urging non-high-school graduates 
who apply for work permits in August 


and September to take part-time jobs 
only and return to school, or, where pos- 
sible, to change their plans and return to 
full-time school. 


9. A joint parent-teacher committee 
might call a meeting of the parents of 
all children who have received work per- 
mits to explain the importance of having 
children return to school, and the possi- 
bilities for part-time study-work ar- 
rangements,. 

10. Small teacher-parent committees 
might reach parents of working children 
through telephone calls, home visits, and 
letters. 





Messages to the School-Age Youth of America 


To Boys and Girls of 
High-School Age: 

Many of you have spent your summer 
vacation on farms, in stores and facto- 
ries helping with the job of winning this 
war. Now that school is soon to begin 
once more, I trust that you will return 
to your classrooms and laboratories. Of 
course, it may be necessary in some labor 
shortage areas to continue to enlist the 
help of high-school youth in supervised 
work-school programs. 

We are defending ourselves today 
against enemies who have attempted to 
make slaves of us all. When we have 
beaten them back, we will have won 
half the battle. But the big struggle 
will still remain, of seeing that our free- 
dom stays won. 

In this struggle you will have a big 
part to play. This is why it is so im- 
portant that you continue your studies 
to equip yourselves to understand the 
great problems ahead and how to deal 
with them. The opening of school this 
fall is your “D-Day” in the struggle for 
a better world. I hope that every one 
of you will meet its challenge whole- 
heartedly, just as your older brothers 
are meeting their challenge all over the 
world. 

Pau. V. McNotrT, 
Chairman, 
War Manpower Commission. 
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To Youth Under 18: 


We of the armed forces urge every 
young man and woman of pre-military 
age who has been filling a summer war 
job to return to school this autumn. 
Such war work is important, but your 
education has top priority. You will 


serve your country best by making the 
most of your educational opportunities, 
for this is not only a brave man’s war— 
it is also a smart man’s war. 


If you plan to enter military service, 
you will find that a good education offers 
the best assurance of progress and recog- 
nition. In all branches of service, we 
need trained leaders, engineers, scien- 
tists, and specialists. And in the years 
to follow victory we will need them even 
more, as our nation charts its progress 
in the post-war world. 

H. H. ARNOLD, 
General, U. S. Army, 
Commanding General, Army Air Forces. 


ww 


To Young Men Under 17 Years of Age: 


The Navy needs young men who have 
the brains to think, the strength to fight, 
and the will to extend themselves. This 
means that every young man under 17 
should do everything possible to develop 
his mind and his body. Specifically, it 
means that you as one of this group 
should let nothing stand in the way of 
your return to high school this fall. You 
probably have been employed during the 
summer in a factory or ona farm. Such 
work has certainly counted in winning 
the war. Your efforts will count more, 
though, if you return to school this fall, 
take all the courses in mathematics, 
science and English that you can get, 
and above all undertake a regular daily 
program of vigorous physical develop- 
ment. 

We are engaged in a technical war. 
We shall continue to need alert young 
men and women who can express them- 
Selves in clear language and who know 
enough about the fundamentals of 
mathematics and science to learn rapidly 
how to operate and maintain our techni- 
cal equipment. The technical develop- 
ments of the war are bound to continue 
and expand in the post-war period. For 

‘ye success I know you desire in the near 





future as well as later, you need to see 
that you make the best possible use of 
your present opportunity to obtain a 
basic education. The time for that is 
NOW! 
RANDALL JACOBS, 
Vice Admiral, U. S.N., 
Chief of Naval Personnel. 


To America’s Boys and Girls: 

Do you want to do something good 
for yourself and good for the country 
at the same time? 

Then my advice is to get all the school 
you can get before you are 18. 

You will be much more help in win- 
ning the war, if you are well trained. 
Military experts who know Say so. 

But the war is not going to last for- 
ever. When peace comes, we shall have 
such a chance as we never had in war 
to make life exciting and worth while. 


We'll have the ‘chance to build good 
houses for people, and improve our cit- 
ies; to grow the food people like and 
need; to make clothes and cars and the 
hundreds of things that all of us want; 
to travel and play and get to know the 
world. 

We'll have the greatest job we have 
ever had to help people get the many 
services they needed for good living. 


We can’t have these things if we don’t 
have people who know how to make them 
come true. School is the best place to 
get the basic training for this. 

So, if you want to get ready for what’s 
ahead, go to school. If you can’t make it 
full-time, be sure you make it at least 
part-time. 

KaTHARINE F. LENROOT, 
Chief, Children’s Bureau. 


To The Youth of America: 

Let me lay before you a serious prob- 
lem we Americans must face; a problem 
only high-school students can soive. Our 
Nation, which has grown great by culti- 
vating the abilities of its people, is now 
rolling up a colossal deficit in education. 
Our college classrooms have few men stu- 
dents. More than one million young 
people your age have dropped out of high 
school. Hundreds of millions of man- 
hours of learning are being lost forever. 

You want this country to be powerful 
and prosperous after the war. But this 
country can do its duty in world leader- 
ship only if its citizens continue to have 
the “know how.” 
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The best place for you to get ready for 
tomorrow is in high school. The Army 
and Navy want boys and girls to com- 
plete their high school education before 
joining the services. The War Man- 
power Commission says schooling comes 
first. 

To give up a job in September and 
return to school may mean a temporary 





sacrifice of income. It may seem to 
mean sacrificing work essential to the 
war. But your “battle station” is in 
school. Your Nation asks that you re- 
turn to your post of duty in high school 
and stay by it until you have finished 
the job. 
JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 





“Pursuit of Learning” Radio 


Series Announced 


Eight half-hour broadcasts pertaining to critical issues in American education 
will be presented under the title Pursuit of Learning on the NBC “University of the 
Air,” at 4:30 p. m., EWT, on Sundays beginning August 13. 


The series is announced jointly by four participating organizations: the U. S. 
Office of Education, the National Education Association, the American Vocational 
Association, and the National Broadcasting Company. 


Educators and civic and government leaders will share the microphone to ex- 
change opinions on problems education must try to solve in the immediate post-war 


period. 


Following subjects have been scheduled: 
“What Can We Learn From GI Education,” August 13. 


“Education for Veterans,” August 20. 


“Education for American Citizenship,” August 27. 

“Education for World Understanding,” September 3. 

“How Shall We Assure Equal Opportunity to Education,” September 10. 
“How Can We Reduce Illiteracy,” September 17. 

“Should Work Experience Be Part of Education,” September 24. 
“Military Training for American Youth,” October 1. 


Maj. Gen. Walter L. Weible, Director of Military Training, Army Service Forces, 
and Vice Admiral Randall Jacobs, Chief, Bureau of Personnel, Navy Department, 
will, in the first broadcast, describe military training innovations which in their 
opinion may be utilized in civilian education. Findings of a recent New York City 
Board of Education inquiry into GI education values will be a feature of the program. 


Pursuit of Learning broadcasts were developed by William D. Boutwell, Director 
of Radio and Information Service, U.S. Office of Education; Belmont Farley, Director 
of Public Relations, National Education Association, and Sterling Fisher, National 
Broadcasting Company. Script supervisor for the National Broadcasting Company 


is Margery Cunningham. 





Conference on School Radio Equipment 


Current estimates indicate that 
schools, colleges, and universities will 
purchase, within a few years after the 
close of the war, radio and central sound 
equipment valued in excess of $20,000,000. 

To assist both the manufacturers 
building and offering this equipment and 
the school officials buying it, the U. S. 
Office of Education sponsored at Cleve- 
land on June 26 and 27 a conference on 
“Radio Equipment for School and College 
Use.” 

Representatives of 20 manufacturers 
of radio equipment and an equal number 


of educators familiar with this field par- 
ticipated. Following a statement of 
problems and objectives by William D. 
Boutwell, Director, Information and 
Radio Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
and a review of research on standards 
for school equipment by R. R. Lowder- 
milk, the conference divided into four 
committees. William B. Levenson, Di- 
rector of Radio, Cleveland Board of 
Education, chaired the committee on 
recommended minimum standards for 
radio receivers. Dr. Lowdermilk, as- 
sisted by C. E. Palmer, superintendent 








of schools, Dover, Ohio, took charge of a 
committee on central sound systems in- 
cluding speesh input, microphones, and 
cables. Recorders and _ transcription 
playbacks were dealt with by the third 
standards committee headed by Max U. 
Bildersee, radio specialist, New York 
State Department of Education. Arthur 
Nienhuser, business manager, Cleveland 
Board of Education, headed a “ways and 
means” committee on problems of “Se- 
curing Acceptance for Recommended 
Standards by Manufacturers and Educa- 
tors.” The Radio Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation sent an official delegation made 
up of representatives from its Division 
of Amplifiers and Sound Equipment. 


Resolution on Standards 


Following is the resolution adopted by 
the Conference: 

In view of the unprecedented interest 
of officials of public-school systems, 
State departments of education, colleges, 
and universities, throughout the Nation, 
in the utilization of radio and sound 
equipment in the educational process, 
and their desire to procure the type of 
equipment which will assure the satis- 
factory attainment of this objective; 


And whereas: The Conference on 
Radio Equipment for Schools and Col- 
leges called by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, meeting in Cleveland, June 26 and 
27, 1944, at which the educators and 
manufacturers, in agreement have con- 
sidered the urgent necessity for specifi- 
cations and minimum standards to serve 
as a guide for the procurement of such 
equipment; 


And whereas: Definite standards and 
specifications are deemed essential in 
order to attain a high standard of 
service; 


And whereas: The problems involved 
in establishing suitable specifications 
should be a matter of full agreement and 
accord between the manufacturers of 
radio and sound equipment and those re- 
sponsible for its educational utilization; 


And whereas: Prompt action is neces- 
sary to enable early and orderly pro- 
curement of suitably-designed equip- 
ment as soon as manufacturing restric- 
tions are lifted; 


Now therefore be it resolved: That the 
Radio Manufacturers Association, as the 
principal organization of radio and sound 
equipment manufacturers, be requested 
to appoint a committee at the earliest 
date to undertake the consideration of 
the problem; 


And further be it resolved, That the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education is 
hereby requested to act for, and in the 
interest of, the field of education by ap- 
Pointing a committee of three to meet 
with the committee of the Radio Manu- 
facturers Association looking toward the 
formulation of suitable © specifications 
and standards as referred to heretofore; 
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And further be it resolved, That copies 
of the proceedings and of the reports of 
the committees of this Conference be 
transmitted to the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education and to the Radio Manufac- 
turers Association for their information. 

The U. S. Office of Education should 
edit and consolidate all reports and pre- 
pare them for submission to the Radio 
Manufacturers Association and the Com- 
missioner of Education, or, if necessary, 
appoint a committee for this purpose. 

The “ways and means” committee also 
recommended the publication of a hand- 
book for wide distribution to school and 
college administrators and industrial and 
lay groups as a means of encouraging 
wise buying. F 

Reports of each of the committees have 
been placed before Thomas A. White of 
the Radio Manufacturers Association and 
U. S. Commissioner of Education John 
W. Studebaker for action along the lines 
urged in the resolution. 





One Hundred Million 
Dollar School Fund 


Minnesota’s permanent school fund 
reached the one hundred million dollar 
mark May 11, 1944, according to a spe- 
cial report on the school funds of Min- 
nesota recently published by the State 
Treasurer. 

While most of the other States have 
permanent funds which they invest for 
the benefit of their public schools and 
which are increasing in amount, none 
equals the Minnesota fund. The school 
fund in Texas, amounting in 1942 to 
$82,711,286, ranks second in amount. 
The fund in each of 8 States, including 
Minnesota and Texas, according to re- 
ports for 1942, exceeds $20,000,000 and 
in each of 11 others ranges between 
$10,000,000 and $20,000,000. 

The permanent school fund in Minne- 
sota, as in nearly every State having such 
a fund, originated from the sale of lands 
granted to the State at the time of its 
admission to the Union for the benefit 
of the public schools. These school lands 
in Minnesota and the fund established 
from school-land sales and incomes have 
been wisely administered during the 
eighty-odd years of their history. Con- 
cerning the school lands, the State Con 
stitution specifies (art. 8, sec. 2) “The 
proceeds of such lands * * *_ shall 
remain a perpetual school fund to the 
State.” Some of the land produces val- 
uable timber and some is underlaid with 
high-grade iron ore. Royalties from the 
sale of such timber and ore are added to 
the permanent fund and have helped 
to increase it to its present size. 














Inter-American 


Educational Relations 








Pan-American 


Club News 


During the summer, reports of the 
year’s activities of hundreds of student 
Pan-American clubs have been received 
by the club adviser in the Division of 
Inter-American Educational Relations, 
U. S. Office of Education. While it is not 
possible to describe in full the variety of 
activities and accomplishments of these 
groups, a summary of the work of some 
of the representative ones follows. It is 
hoped that these brief accounts will sug- 
gest to the club sponsors who read them 
activities which their own groups may 
undertake and also that they will serve 
as recognition of the fine work of some 
of the Pan-American clubs in the United 
States. 

To date more than 1,300 clubs have 
sent reports directly or indirectly to the 
Division of Inter-American Educational 
Relations. Their activities for 1943-44 
show some general differences from those 
of the previous year. A greater number 
of contacts have been established with 
students in the other American republics 
resulting in the exchange of more letters, 
pictures, souvenirs, music, stamps, scrap- 
books, and similar articles. There is 
evidence of more attention given to the 
observance of Pan-American Day, which, 
in many schools, was extended to include 
the week in which the day falls. In 
more instances this year than last, it 
was reported that not onthe whole 
school but the community as well parti- 
cipated in inter-American activities 
which were inspired by the school Pan- 
American elubs. It was also noted in 
the reports that the Pan-American clubs 
have been instrumental in introducing 
more new courses in foreign languages, 
Latin-American history, and _ inter- 
national relations. 


Many Departments 
Cooperate 

The Pan-American clubs of the 
greater St. Louis, Mo. area, sponsored 
by the Spanish instructors in the public 
and private high schools decorated 22 


floats, each depicting a scene from the 
culture of a Latin-American country, for 
a city-wide parade which was witnessed 
by thousands. Anita L. Keaney, head of 
the language department of Normandy 
High School, originated and organized 
the parade. In preparation for it the 
art, history, language, and manual arts 
departments of the various schools, and 
many citizens cooperated to make the 
floats not only beautiful but historically 
accurate and informative of the ways and 
life of the people in the other parts of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The Pan-American clubs of the St. 
Louis area also exchanged tokens of 
friendship with schools in the other 
American republics, one of which was a 
scrapbook, representative of the com- 
munity, prepared by the Pan-American 
club of Webster Groves High School 
under the supervision of the sponsor, 
Virginia Doud. The book was sent to the 
students of the Instituto Magisterial, 
Durazno, Uruguay, whose principal], Mrs. 
Maria C. de Puchet, visited the United 
States last year as a guest of the State 
Department. 


Club Welcomes New 
Residents 


The members of the Spanish Club in 
the high school at Jackson, Mich., spon- 
sored by Germaine Baer, cooperated with 
the local civic organizations in arrang- 
ing entertainment and instryction for 
groups of Mexicans who came to that 
area to work. The students learned 
some Spanish while assisting the visitors 
in learning English and in making ad- 
justments to life in the United States. 

For Pan-American Day, the students 
wrote and presented a play on the life of 
Benito Juarez. 


School Paper Issues 
Pan-American Edition 


Pan-American Day was observed at 
Lakewood High School, Lakewood, Ohio, 
by publishing a Pan-American edition 
of the school newspaper. In addition to 
reporting the special activities of the 
week, this issue reported news of the vis- 
itors and students from the other Amer- 
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ican republics who were in the commun- 
ity and school and gave accounts of the 
inter-American projects of the different 
departments of the school. It also fea- 
tured articles stressing inter-American 
coperation and showing student opinion 
on international affairs. 

Among the activities in which Lake- 
wood students participated on Pan- 
American Day were a band concert at 
which a Cuban student violinist was fea- 
tured and an assembly program put on 
by students from Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela now attending Lakewood High 
School. 

The interest Lakewood students show 
in inter-American relations is not solely 
a product of the present world-wide con- 
flict since such activities have been an 
integral part of the school program, par- 
ticularly in the Spanish department, for 
almost 20 years, according to one of the 
faculty members. 


Club Studies Inter- 
American Problems 


The International Relations Club, 
Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, W. 
Va., advised by Dr. Ruth Scarborough of 
the history department, conducted a 
radio forum on the part played by the 
other American republics in World War 
II, which was broadcast over a local sta- 
tion. 

The club was organized in 1938 and is 
composed of a “group of students who 
meet regularly to discuss international 
affairs. * * * (It) is sponsored by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. The members study and discuss 
world affairs from an unprejudiced and 
objective point of view. The purpose of 
the club is to instruct and to enlighten 
student opinion. It is not to support ex- 
clusively any one view, but to study care- 
fully every pointofview * * * (The 
members) meet every 2 weeks and pre- 
sent a program on some topic of inter- 
national concern. The club has already 
built up a library of 110 books on inter- 
national relations, many pamphlets and 
several magazines.” 


Student Forum Includes 
Adult Members 


The Dallas, Tex., chapter of the Pan- 
American Student Forum has a member. 
ship of more than 500 high-school and 
college students, teachers, and interested 
citizens. In each of the seven senior 
high schools there is a Pan-American 
club which forms a unit of the city chap- 
ter. Each club functions independently 
in its own school and joins with the other 


student Pan-American clubs for chap- 
ter meetings once or twice a year. One 
of these meetings is held during Pan- 
American Week with the traditional 
presentation of the flags of the other 
American republics as a part of a pro- 
gram stressing better understanding be- 
tween the people of all the Americas. 


English Teacher Sponsors 
Clubs 


At the high school in Everett, Mass., 
the English classes are organized into 
clubs which give attention to inter- 
American problems in their study of 
world affairs. According to the sponsor, 
Matilda Clement, the names are World 
Friendship Club, Americans All, Liberty 
Belles, Youth of America, and Future 
Generation Club. They have a program 
centering on one country at each 
monthly meeting. At Christmas they 
wrote radio skits showing how Christ- 
mas is observed in each country. 


Student Leagues Active 


The Student Pan American League of 
the high school, Cheyenne, Wyo., is spon- 
sored by Mildred V. Beck. During 1943- 
44 it spread interest in the other Ameri- 
can republics by showing 12 sound pic- 
tures to groups of adults and high-school 
students; by giving panels on inter- 
American problems at civic clubs; and by 
aiding study groups in the community to 
work out programs on the other Ameri- 
can republics. 

The club members also collected 
stamps, contributed books to the library, 
wrote skits on famous men of the other 
American republics, gave a Spanish 
party, and presented a Pan-American 
Day assembly program on April 14. 

At Franklin Junior High School, Green 
Bay, Wis., the Student Pan American 
League, sponsored by Helga Haltug, pre- 
pared a segapbook typical of Wisconsin 
for a school in Nicaragua and presented 
programs for civic clubs as part of the 
year’s activities. For Pan-American 
Day, the club made hand-painted pro- 
grams for guests at the school assembly 
and joined with the ninth-grade chorus 
in presenting songs and dances typical of 
the other American republics. The 
assembly program included a quiz num- 
ber designed to bring to the attention 
of the audience little-known facts about 
the other countries of this Hemisphere. 

Mrs. Rose Avifia, sponsor of the Stu- 
dent Pan American League of George 
Washington High School, San Francisco, 
Calif., reports that the club has written 
to 235 students in 21 countries and that 


most of the correspondence was carried | 


on by the members at home. The mem- 
bers also collected stamps; assembled & 
library of 40 books on the other American 
republics; heard prominent guest speak- 
ers; sent a painting of the State flower 
to an artist in Argentina in return for 
a print of that country’s national flower, 
and sent books to a school in Haiti. 


Spanish Club Raises 
Money for Materials 


Mary Petley, sponsor of the Span 
American Club of the senior high school, 
Kent, Wash., reports that the club mem- 
bers raised money during the year by 
selling candy, showing movies at the noon 
hour, sponsoring a dance, and collecting 
fines for speaking English in the Spanish 
class, in order to purchase a set of 30 
linguaphone records with accompanying 
texts. Pan-American Week activities 
sponsored by the club included the show- 
ing of a movie on the other American 
republics; an exhibit of realia furnished 
by the students, teachers, Seattle art 
museum, public library, and the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education; the third annual ban- 
quet and program for parents and teach- 
ers; a school assembly at which the ban- 
quet program was repeated; and a school 
dance with decorations, refreshments, 
and entertainment on a Latin-American 
theme. 

The assembly program was repeated 
for the Kiwanis club of Kent. 


Inter-American Activities 


of New York Clubs 


Eighty elementary and _ secondary 
schools in New York City, under the 
supervision of Dr. Henry E. Hein, director 
of Pan-American activities in the city 
schools, prepared good will scrolls in 
commemoration of the discovery of Bra- 
zil, May 3, 1500, for pupils of the schools 
in Rio de Janeiro. The New York schools 
had previously received 80 similar mes- 
sages from the student organization A 
Formiga in Rio de Janeiro, commemorat- 
ing the independence of the United 
States. This exchange of greetings was 
made possible by the cooperation of Dr. 
Gordon R. Mirick, assistant director in 
the Division of Teachers College Schools 
and School Experimentation. The mes- 
sages from both countries bore the sig- 
natures of hundreds of student club 
officers and teachers, 

In addition to this interschool activity, 
individual schools observed Pan-Amer- 
ican Week in various ways. The project 
carried out at Evander Childs High 
School is typical. More than 3,000 stu- 
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dents there witnessed the presentation 
of a certificate of honor to a representa- 
tive of the Argentine newspaper, La 
Prensa of Buenos Aires, for this publica- 
tion’s service to Pan-American solidarity 
and democracy. 

The Evander Childs students had a list 
of five nominees from which to choose 
their favorite for the 1944 award in recog- 
nition of outstanding service to the dem- 
ocratic cause of the United Nations and 
hemisphere solidarity of the American 
republics. To inform them fully of the 
merits and records of the nominees, re- 
porters of the Evander News interviewed 
the nominees, and in the case of La 
Prensa, its New York representative. 
Other information was gathered from 
the newspaper and magazine files for 
the past year. Articles based on this re- 
search appeared in the Evander News, 
and were read and discussed in the Eng- 
lish classes where the vote was finally 
taken. La Prensa won. 

Since 1941 the election of the award 
winner has been one of the features of 
Evander Childs’ program of inter-Amer- 
ican education, which is planned and 
guided by the Council on Pan American 
Activities. The latter consists of faculty 
representatives of all departments of in- 
struction. 

The program at which the award was 
presented included music from the other 
American republics, brief talks by the 
principal of the school and by the repre- 
sentative of the paper and a reading of 
the poem, “Pan America, I Love You” 
by Gaston Figueira of Montevideo, Uru- 
guay. 

Established by the Council of Pan 
American Activities, the award has been 
voted on three previous occasions to Vice 
President Henry A. Wallace; Sterling 
Fisher, Director of CBS Inter-American 
University of the Air; and to Walt Dis- 
ney for his film “Saludos, Amigos.” 


Clubs in U. S. Territories 


Rojo y Oro is the name of the Pan- 
American club at Roosevelt High School, 
Honolulu, T. H. The sponsor, Mrs. 
Frances Nothom, writes that although 
outside the continental United States, 
the students consider themselves to be 
a part of this country and are vitally 
interested in inter-American problems, 
“Because of the many races here I think 
that we, perhaps better than some of 
the communities on the mainland, can 
realize how necessary it is to know about 
and understand ‘the other fellow’ with 
a culture and a language different from 
our own,” she writes. 





In addition to a colorful and appro- 
priate Pan-American Day program pre- 
pared for the student body, the club 
sponsored the showing of five Latin- 
American movies during the year; pre- 
pared a mnacimiento and pifata at 
Christmastime; sang Christmas carols 
in Spanish; and arranged an exhibit on 
South America in the spring. 


vr 


At the Polytechnic Institute of Puerto 
Rico, San German, P. R., students have 
formed a club to improve their English, 
since English is for them a second lan- 
guage. They report presenting plays 
during the year and observing a Better 
English Week in April at which time slo- 
gans and posters stressing better English 
were displayed in the school. 


Varied Activities of Other 
Pan-American Clubs 


The Latin America Club of Lower 
Merion Senior High School, Ardmore, 
Pa., under the sponsorship of Nora B. 
Thompson, reported as a part of their 
activities this year that the club showed 
18 films distributed by the New York 
office of the Coordinator of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs; purchased books on the 
other American republics from funds 
raised at a faculty baby photograph 
show; prepared a nacimiento at 
Christmastime for display in the trophy 
case of the school; sang carols in Span- 
ish through the halls of two buildings; 
made Christmas posters in 8 languages 
representing the origin of pupils in the 
school; made a pifdta; corresponded 
with students in Guatemala, Chile, and 
Mexico; arranged for the serving of one 
dish from the other American republics 
in the school cafeteria during Pan- 
American Week and arranged for the 
showing of a film on Simon Bolivar at 
the local moving picture theatre. 

The sponsor wrote that this extensive 
program has been possible only because 
of the large enrollment of 92 in the 
Latin America Club during this, its first 
year; the interest and enthusiasm shown 
by the members; the cooperation of the 
librarian, art instructor, and dietitian; 
the interest and aid of mothers, fathers, 
and the movie manager; and generous 
publicity given the Latin America Club 
activities by the Merionite, the school 
weekly. 

Eleanor Lien, sponsor of the Pan- 
American Club of Ellis College, Newton 


Square, Pa., reports that the club mem- 
bers in Spanish costume were hostesses 
and guides to visitors during Pan-Amer- 
ican Week, taking groups through the 
schoo] to see the exhibits of pictures, 
maps, flags, and books in the halls, 
libraries, and classrooms. The club also 
presented a play during the week and 
participated in the Pan-American Day 
festivities at Freedom House, City Hall 
Plaza, Philadelphia, by singing a group 
of songs in Spanish. 

The Pan-American Club of New Jer- 
sey State Teachers College at Jersey City, 
sponsored by Prof. Ferdinand M. Labas- 
tille, conducted an all-day convention 
with members of the United Women of 
the Americas, Woman’s Club of Jersey 
City, the League of Women Voters, the 
College Club, Zontas, and Parent-Teach- 
er Association of Hudson County in at- 
tendance. Dr. Carlos Davila, distin- 
guished writer of Chile, was among those 
who addressed the group. Other fea- 
tures of the meeting were an exhibit from 
the Library Service Division of the U. S. 
Office of Education, the posters of the 
Western Hamisphere lent by the Museum 
of Modern Art, films on the other Amer- 
ican republics, and a tea. 

The Pan-American Club at Central 
High School, Valley Stream, Long Island, 
N. Y., wrote and produced an original 
radio play in English based on one of the 
episodes in the Mexican novel, El Peri- 
quillo Sarniento, by Fernandez de Lizardi. 

At Allegany High School, Cumberland, 
Md., the Spanish Club, sponsored by Mrs. 
Berenice W. Rogers, arranged for the ob- 
servance of Pan-American Week in the 


school. The history club, the folk danc- 
ing club, the music department, the art 
department, the cafeteria and the library 


cooperated so that the activities included 
most of the 1,500 students in the school. 
The members of this 2-year-old club have 
exchanged letters with students in South 
America, and they have prepared a 
scrapbook for a school in Nicaragua. 

Los Amigos, the Pan-American Club at 
Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga., under the 
sponsorship of Alma A. Oakes, presented 
two plays in Spanish and sang several 
villancicos at a Christmas assembly. On 
Pan-American Day they issued hand- 
painted invitations made in the art de- 
partment to an evening of Pan-American 
music and poetry. The library cooper- 
ated BY exhibiting Brazilian, Mexican 
and Central American books, magazines, 
arts, and crafts. Included in the exhibit 
were a miniature Mexican village con- 
structed by an art student, and a collec- 
tion of the flags of the other American 
republics. 
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Location of Monuments 


The club adviser in the Division of 
Inter-American Educational Relations, 
U. S. Office of Education, suggests that 
the student Pan-American club mem- 
bers may like to assist in locating all the 
monuments to men or women of the 
other American republics that stand in 
the plazas, buildings, parks or streets of 
cities and towns in the United States. 

To date, the locations of three monu- 
ments have been reported: a bust of 
Francisco de Paula Santander of Colom- 
bia on the campus of the senior high 
school, Miami, Fla.; an equestrian statue 
of José de San Martin of Argentina in 
Judiciary Square, Washington, D. C.; 
and an equestrian statue of Simon Boli- 
var of Venezuela in Central Park, New 
York, N. Y., near Eighty-third Street and 
Central Park West. 

Club members are requested to send 
the information about any monument 
they may discover and, if possible, a 
photograph of it with some of the club 
members in the picture to the club ad- 
yiser, Division of Inter-American Educa- 
tional Relations, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 


Student Eong Contest 


Students of junior and senior high 
schools, colleges, and universities of the 
United States and of the other Ameri- 
can republics have been invited by their 
respective governments to participate in 
an American Student Song Contest, end- 
ing February 28, 1945. 

Both words and music must be in- 
cluded for each song entered in the con- 
test. One or more students may collab- 
orate and submit their work as a single 
entry. 

While all of the rules of the contest for 
the United States have not yet been 
worked out, an announcement and some 
of the regulations governing the contest 
appear in the July issue of the Bulletin 
of the Pan American Union, page 392. 


Teachers’ Day 


A number of clubs have written of 
their plans for observing Teachers’ Day, 
September 11, among them the Student 
Pan American League of Lynn, Mass., 
Classical High School which has engaged 
time on a local radio station for a pro- 
gram on the life of Domingo Faustino 
Sarmiento, Argentina’s schoofmaster 
president. 

Teachers in Baltimore, Md., plan to 
mark the day with a fitting program 
including a guest speaker who will ad- 
dress the group on the life and works 
of Sarmiento, 


The students of Spanish at Hagers- 
town, Md., High School are writing skits 
for Teachers’ Day based on episodes in 
the life of Sarmiento. 

The Pan-American clubs of the dio- 
cesan high schools of the Milwaukee, 
Wis., area have planned programs which 
will honor local teachers as, well as call 
attention to September 11 as an inter- 
American anniversary. 


Columbus Day 


Columbus Day, October 12, is called el 
Dia de la Raza (the Day of the Race) 
in the other American republics. It is 
observed more widely there than in the 
United States. In this country last year 
the Pan-American clubs at Carl Schurz 
High School, Chicago, Ill., and at Lamar 
Senior High School, Houston, Tex., wrote 
their own scripts for pageants which 
commemorated the occasion. It is sug- 
gested that more Pan-American clubs 
assume the responsibility for marking 
the day appropriately in their schools. 


Christmas Programs Early 


Christmas observances in the other 
American republics are often quite differ- 
ent from those of the United States. 
The reports of some Pan-American clubs 
indicate that members have studied the 
Christmas customs of other countries 
and have prepared interesting exhibits 
and programs for school assemblies, 
clubs, and church groups. 





For information and material on any 
of the above suggested programs or ac- 
tivities, address the club adviser, Division 
of Inter-American Educational Rela- 
tions, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





NYA Personal Property 


The Labor-Education Appropriation 
Act (H. R. 4899, Public Law 373, 78th 
Congress) approved by Congress on June 
28, 1944, carried the following provision: 


“Provided further, That any per- 
sonal property formerly belonging to 
the National Youth Administration 
and loaned to any public school, 
school system, or institution of 
higher education within any State 
under the provisions of Public Law 
140, Seventy-eighth Congress, under 
the heading ‘War Manpower Com- 
mission,’ shall vest in, be, and 
become the property of such school, 
school system, or institution of 
higher education in which such 
property is located.” 



























































































Smithsonian War 
Background Studies 


The demand for the Smithsonian “War 
Background Studies” has been so great 
that it is no longer possible to continue 
printing more copies for unrestricted 
free distribution. The entire cost of the 
series has been defrayed from the private 
funds of the Institution, and money for 
a further free edition is not available. 
The editions of most of the papers have 
been practically exhausted, and in order 
that they may continue to be available 
to those who need them, it has been de- 
cided to print additional copies to be sold 
on a nonprofit basis to individuals, other 
than members of the armed forces. 

The following studies have been issued 
to date: 


1. Origin of the Far Eastern Civiliza- 
tions, by Carl Whiting Bishop. 

2. The Evolution of Nations, by John R. 
Swanton, 

3. The Peoples of the Soviet Union, by 
Ales Hrdliéka. 

4. Peoples of the Philippines, by Herbert 
W. Krieger. 

5. The Natural-History Background of 
Camouflage, by Herbert Fried- 
mann. 

6. Polynesians—Explorers of the Pa- 

cific, by J. E. Weckler, Jr. 

. The Japanese, by John F. Embree. 

8. Siam-Land of Free Men, by H. G. 
Deignan. 

9. The Native Peoples of New Guinea, 
by M. W. Stirling. 

10. Poisonous Reptiles of the World: A 
Wartime Handbook, by Doris WM. 
Cochran. 

11. Egypt and the Suez Canal, by Frank 
H. H. Roberts, Jr. 

12. Are Wars Inevitable? by John R. 
Swanton. 

13. Alaska: America’s Continental Fron- 
tier Outpost, by Ernest P. Walker. 

14, Islands and Peoples of the Indies, by 
Raymond Kennedy. 

15. Iceland and Greenland, by Austin 
H. Clark. 

16. Island Peoples of the Western Pa- 
cific—Micronesia and Melanesia, 
by Herbert W. Krieger. 

17. Burma—Gateway to China, by H. G. 
Deignan, 

18. Peoples of India, by William H. Gil- 
bert, Jr. 

19. The Peoples of French Indochina, by 
Olov R. T. Janse. 


The smaller papers, numbers 2, 3, 5, 8, 
12, and 17 now sell for 10 cents a copy; 
all others for 25 cents a copy. Orders 
may be sent to Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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Government Activities 


Discontinuance of Place- 
ment Service for Teachers 


The War Manpower Commission has 
sent the following memorandum to Re- 
gional Manpower Directors: 

“On May 2, 1944, a wire was sent to 
all Regional Manpower Directors in- 
structing them, at the request of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations, to discon- 
tinue all centralized teacher placement 
services. Further hearings before the 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations made it clear that the Sub- 
committee’s request applied to all place- 
ment of teachers through the United 
States Employment Service. Accord- 
ingly, each local employment office 
should be instructed that no orders or 
applications for teacher positions are to 
be accepted. Applications from teach- 
ers who wish to find employment in 
other occupations should, of course, con- 
tinue to be accepted. 

“Regional Directors are referred to 
the Hearings before the Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Appropriations for 
further information concerning the at- 
titude of the Congress toward the place- 
ment of teachers by a Federal agency.” 


Institution Activities 


Conference on Post-War 
Education 


A recent conference on Post-War Edu- 
cation held at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and attended by representatives from 
104 colleges and universities and from 
28 State, regional, and Federal agencies, 
dealt mainly with the post-war educa- 
tion of veterans. The following are con- 
densed reports from the conference: 


The U. S. Armed Forces Institute 


Opportunities for education offered 
service-personnel through the United 
States Armed Forces Institute were out- 
lined by the Commandant, Lt. Col. Carl 
W. Hansen, who called attention to the 
three kinds of service offered by the In- 
stitute: (1) Institute correspondence 
courses, (2) university correspondence 
courses, and (3) self-teaching and spe- 
cial-edition texts. 





(1) Through Institute correspondence 
courses, which now number 275, an in- 
dividual may obtain what amounts to a 
complete high-school or college educa- 
tion. If satisfactory progress is main- 
tained he may take as Many courses as 
he desires without cost beyond the ini- 
tial registration fee of $2. Approxi- 
mately 150,000 persons in the armed 
forces, not taking account of those in 
Overseas branches, are enrolled in In- 
stitute courses. 

(2) Cooperating with the Institute, 83 
universities offer approximately 7,000 
different correspondence courses. For 
these courses servicemen pay one-half 
the cost and the Government the other 
half, up to $20. Only 25 percent of the 
enrollees are in university extension 
courses, while 75 percent are in Insti- 
tute courses, 

(3) A large number of self-teaching 
and special-edition texts are being pro- 
duced. In addition to the 1,000,000 
books in the Institute warehouse in Mad- 
ison, Wis., 542 million more were on or- 
der, to be sent overseas for use in group 
classes, either now or in the period be- 
tween armistice and demobilization. 

The volume of work done by the 
Institute is indicated by the amount of 
mail handled. During 1 month only 
(April), the Institute handled 138,000 
pieces. The University of Wisconsin 
during the same period, under the con- 
tract it has with the Institute, graded 
27,000 correspondence papers. 


Accreditation Service of the U. S. 
Armed Forces Institute 

The demand of armed forces person- 
nel for academic credit for educational 
achievements as well as military train- 
ing and experience led the Institute to 
set up an accreditation service. Lt. Cor- 
nelius P. Turner, U.S.N.R., in charge of 
the service, outlines its threefold work as 
follows: 

“1, To provide high schools and col- 
leges accurate and as complete facts as 
are available which describe the mili- 
tary training and experience of service 
personnel, in order that the educational 
institutions may properly evaluate the 
information in terms of academic credit 
and grant whatever credit they deem 
advisable, 





“2. To provide to employers accurate 
and as complete descriptions as possible 
of the skills acquired and training re- 
ceived by service personnel through their 
military experiences, in order that em- 
ployers may determine the best job for 
the returning veteran. 

“3. To provide for the servicemen a 
clearing house where they may obtain or 
have sent to their schools or employers 
detailed descriptions of what they did 
and the training they received while in 
the service.” 

The Accreditation Service assembles 
descriptions of the military training and 
experience of service personnel and for- 
wards them in the form of an official re- 
port to the school, college, employer, or 
individual designated by the applicant. 
It is the prerogative of civilian educa- 
tional institutions to evaluate these rec- 
ords, and they may or may not grant 
credit, according to their individual rules 
and regulations. The Institute does not 
itself evaluate, recommend, or grant 
credit. 

To initiate accreditation service, serv- 
icemen must secure and fill out a form, 
“Request for Report on Educational 
Achievement.” (Such forms may be se- 
cured by high-school principals and col- 
lege registrars, for the use of their former 
students, by writing to the Institute, at 
Madison, Wis.) 

While on active duty, service personnel 
may request the accreditation service 
only to apply for school credit for their 
military training. 

Veterans or service personnel about to 
be discharged may request that the offi- 
cial report of their military training be 
sent to a school, employer, agency, or to 
themselves. 

Those on active duty must have an of- 
ficer sign their application blank. In 
cases where this is impossible for veter- 
ans, they may have a school official, 
notary public, employer, or Government 
official sign their applications. The in- 
formation required on the application 
blank may be secured from the Veteran’s 
Report of Separation and Discharge Cer- 
tificate. The application blank must be 
filled out completely before it is sent to 
the Institute. 

Veterans of all branches of service are 
eligible to apply for the Accreditation 
and Testing Services. 
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The Accreditation and Testing Serv- 
ices are free to all service personnel on 
active duty, and to veterans except Army 
officers. Army officers, on active duty or 
veterans, are required to pay a fee of $2 
for this service. 

The Institute will not handle descrip- 
tions of training which service personnel 
complete at colleges and universities 
where the teaching is done by college 
faculties. Credit for such programs as 
A. S. T. P., Air Forces College Training 
Detachment, and meteorology will be 
handled by the colleges themselves. The 
Institute will, however, provide descrip- 
tions of training completed on college 
campuses under the supervision of mili- 
tary personnel. 


Tests in Accrediting Military 
Experience 


“The Use of Tests in the Accreditation 
of Military Experience and in the Educa- 
tional Placement of War Veterans” was 
described by E. F. Lindquist of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, who mentioned some of 
the plans, procedures, and materials that 
have been developed to help the colleges 
meet the problem of evaluating the in- 
service educational experiences of vet- 
erans and of determining their appropri- 
ate educational placement when they re- 
turn to school. The educational experi- 
ences which will have to be evaluated and 
accredited are: 

1. The formal educational activities in 
which servicemen engage in their off- 
duty time, consisting primarily of corre- 
spondence and self-teaching courses of- 
fered by the United States Armed Forces 
Institute, and various types of group in- 
struction organized by educational offi- 
cers in the Army and Navy. 

2. The service training program, in- 
cluding all of the hundreds of kinds of 
technical training schools in the various 
branches of the service, ranging from 
schools at the vocational high-school 
level for cooks and bakers, tank drivers, 
radio technicians, meteorologists, and 
officers who are to engage in the Allied 
Military Government in occupied terri- 
tories. 

3. Miscellaneous experiences, which in- 
clude everything not contained in the 
other two—in general, experiences which 
have significant but incidental general 
educational values, and experiences 
which are rélatively informal and indi- 
vidual in character, i. e., those which can- 
not be described uniformly on a group 
basis, but depend primarily for their sig- 
nificance on the interests and abilities of 
the individual man and woman. In con- 








sideration of the number of individuals 
affected, and of the contributions made to 
their general or liberal education, this is 
the most important of the three cate- 
gories of educational experience. It also 
presents the most difficult problem of 
evaluation. 

Professor Lindquist mentioned three 
ways that have been suggested for eval- 
uating and accrediting these three types 
of experiences: (1) the blanket credit 
scheme, which would grant uniform 
amounts of unallocated elective credit to 
all ex-service students in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of time which they 
have spent in service; (2) the subjective 
evaluation of military training courses, 
by which decision on the amount of credit 
to be granted and the credit allowed to 
various college courses and departments 
is made from detailed description of the 
nature and content of the training pro- 
gram a student has pursued (in this 
connection, he mentioned the cooperative 
Study on Training and Experience in the 
Armed Services sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Council on Education and subsidized 
by the various accrediting associations. 
One of the major functiors of the co- 
operative study is to develop a handbook 
which wil] indicate insofar as possible the 
equivalents of these programs in terms 
of subjects generally taught in high 
school and college, and will suggest the 
appropriate equivalents in terms of cred- 
its); and (3) educational placement and 
accreditation through individual exam- 
ination of educational competencies. 

The third plan, Professor Lindquist 
stated, has been most highly favored by 
the Advisory Committee of the U. S. A. 
F. I. The examinations staff of the In- 
stitute has prepared three types of exam- 
inations, corresponding roughly to the 
three experience categories, to be admin- 
istered to as many men in the service as 
possible who plan to return to school, 
their results to be reported to the insti- 
tutions to which the men plan to return. 
For the use of civilian institutions in 
establishing local norms and in testing 
their own civilian students, the Institute 
has made similar forms of these exami- 
nations available. 

The three types of examinations are 
as follows: 

“1. The ‘end-of-the-course examina- 
tion,’ specially designed for use with a 
particular course—correspondence, self- 
teaching, or group instruction, and ad- 
ministered to the men while they are in 
the service. 

“2. The ‘field’ or ‘subject’ examination, 
designed to fit as closely as possible the 
content of a standard elementary school, 
high-school, or college course. These 










examinations will be standardized on na- 
tion-wide samplings, and these norms 
made available. 

“3. ‘Tests of general educational de- 
velopment,’ designed especially to provide 
@ measure of the general educational 
development resulting from all of the 
possibilities for informal self-education 
which military service involves as well as 
the general educational growth inciden- 
tal to military training and experience.” 


Counseling and Guidance of 
War Veterans 


E. G. Williamson, dean of students, 
University of Minnesota, discussed 
“Counseling and Guidance of War Vet- 
erans.” He urged the college to begin 
at once to organize a comprehensive pro- 
gram, and noted as essential features of 
the counseling program for the read- 
justment of ex-service personnel the 
following: 

“1, Counselors trained to interpret 
personnel records received from military 
sources and to use them in the individual- 
ized advising of ex-service personnel 
about their choice of an occupational 
goal, the needed occupational training, 
and about personal adjustment problems, 

“2. Counselors trained to administer 
and interpret tests of occupational apti- 
tude, educational achievements, and 
vocational interests as parts of the pro- 
cedures involved in vocational guidance. 


“3. Admission officers and committees 
who are trained in the use of service 
personnel records and reports from the 
Armed Forces Institute in the admission, 
classification, and placement of ex-serv- 
ice personnel and in the accreditation 
of their war training and off-duty educa- 
tion. 

“4, Specialized facilities designed to 
assist ex-servicemen who have problems 
of relearning effective study methods and 
reading skills. 

“5. Up-to-date library of information 
about current occupational opportuni- 
ties. 

“6. Special counselors trained to assist 
ex-service personnel with their problems 
of marriage adjustments, recreational 
enjoyments, learning to live with others 
in civilian life, ways of reentering desir- 
able community and school or college 
projects and activities, and other morale 
problems associated with transfer from 
military to student status. 


“7, Public health physicians who pro- 
vide medical examinations, services, and 
other assistance to help each ex-service- 
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man assume responsibility for his own 
well-being. 

“8. Specialized psychiatric services for 
those ex-servicemen who need it. 

“9, Assistance for those ex-service per- 
sonnel whose financial needs are such as 
to require supplementary aid beyond 
governmental subsidization. 


“10. In all schools, the entire teaching 
staff should be informed and their co- 
operation enlisted in the development of 
an effective counseling program for ex- 
service personnel,” 


War Veterans and the Curriculum 


Dean W. C. Curtis of the University of 
Missouri presented problems involved in 
the veterans’ probable demand for train- 
ing in the shortest possible time. While 
he favored the principle of practicality 
in collegiate education, he opposed a type 
of training “aimed only at quick speciali- 
zation without proper attention to back- 
ground, breadth, and depth.” He em- 
phasized the value of “liberal” or 
“general” education, terms which he be- 
lieved should be synonymous. “Now, as 
never before,” he said, “there is an un- 
limited market for the really educated 
man and the liberal point of view.” He 
thought it important that a Nation-wide 
survey be made of the vocational and 
professional outlets open to veterans who 
will return for college training. 

The need for intelligent and construc- 
tive counseling and guidance keyed to 
the needs of the men and women with 
whom the institutions will deal, and the 
necessity of keeping programs flexible 
so as to adapt them to the veterans were 
emphasized by Provost Albert J. Harno of 
the University of Illinois. While stress- 
ing the necessity of institutions to pre- 
pare students for vocational outlets and 
to advise them on vocational opportuni- 
ties, he nevertheless felt that a large 
proportion of the veterans should be en- 
couraged to pursue a liberal program. 
He believed that serious attention would 
have to be given to vocational education, 
defining the term as properly applied 
to any sort of training that leads to a 
definite calling. 

Among other questions he believed 
will have to be considered are the pro- 
vision of adequate programs for short- 
term enrollees; a study of course pre- 
requisites, which now often have the ef- 
fect of excluding all but a limited num- 
ber of students; and the problem of mul- 
tiplicity of courses and the segmentation 
of fields and subject matter. 

Dean T. R. McConnel of the University 
of Minnesota discussed the problem of 





general education, which he said “refers 
to those phases of nonspecialized and 
nonvocational education which should 
provide the common basis for normal 
human living in a free society.” Gen- 
eral education is not by nature essen- 
tially different from liberal education; 
“one may look upon general education 
as an integral part of a more complete 
liberal education—the minimum com- 
mon liberal training for all people who 
come to our higher institutions—those 
who come for 4 years and those who may 
stay for a shorter period.” Preprofes- 
sional students, he said, have not been 
getting a good general education. Over- 
emphasis has been placed on specific 
preparation for subsequent professional 
study. 

In even the liberal arts college, Dean 
McConnel stated that education has be- 
come so fragmentary and overspecial- 
ized that students who have completed 
a 4-year liberal arts course have often 
left college unacquainted with some of 
the fundamental areas of human knowl- 
edge. In universities not only is there a 
bewildering array of courses, but the 
courses are usually so restricted in scope 
that the student gains only a partial 
view of any field of knowledge. One of 
the most important obligations of higher 
education in the post-war world will be 
to make certain that all students get a 
basic general education in terms of out- 
comes rather than in terms of required 
courses. 

Dean McConnel also called attention 
to the program of general education 
being prepared by the Armed Forces 
Institute for use particularly in the pe- 
riod between the armistice and eventual 
demobilization. Courses have already 
been prepared, syllabi written, and in 
some cases textbooks completed. He 
thought that this program may prove 
useful to institutions in developing their 
own programs of general education. 

He read the following statement of 
objectives of general education worked 
out by a committee in the University of 
Minnesota, and which he stated was ap- 
proximately the same as that proposed 
by the committee which prepared the 
statement of objectives for the Armed 
Forces Institute. 

“General education should enable the 
student: 

“1, To understand other person’s ideas 
through reading and listening, and in 
turn, to express his own ideas effectively 


_to others. 


“2. To attain a balanced social and 
emotional adjustment through an un- 
derstanding of human behavior, the en- 
joyment of social relationships, and the 





experience of working cooperatively with 
others. 

“3. To improve and maintain his own 
health and to make intelligent decisions 
about community health problems. 

“4. To acquire the knowledge and at- 
titudes basic to a satisfying family life. 

“5. To participate as an active, respon- 
sible, and informed citizen in the discus- 
sion and solution of social, economic, and 
political problems of American and in- 
ternational affairs. 

“6. To understand the fundamental 
discoveries of science in their implica- 
tions for human welfare and in their 
influence on the development of thought 
and institutions; to understand and ap- 
preciate the scientific method and to use 
it in the solution of concrete problems. 

“7. To understand and enjoy litera- 
ture, art, music, and other cultural acti- 
vities as an expression of personal and 
social experience; and, if possible, to par- 
ticipate in some form of creative activity. 

“8. To develop a set of principles for 
the direction of personal and social be- 
havior through the recognition and 
critical examination of values involved in 
personal and social conduct. 


“9. To choose a socially useful and per- 
sonally satisfying vocation that will en- 
able him to utilize fully his particular 
interests and abilities.” 


Curriculum Revision 
for Post-War Needs in 
New York’s City Colleges 


The following extract is taken from the 
Report of the Chairman of the Board of 
Higher Education, City of New York, 
1943-44: 

“The tempo of wartime has speeded all 
efforts in the four colleges toward revi- 
sion of curriculum and toward the 
rethinking of customary patterns of 
thought and action. The Curriculum 
Committee of the liberal arts division 
at City College, mindful of post-war con- 
ditions, has for two years been attempt- 
ing a simplification which will require 
of all students those subjects regarded 
as essential to an educated person and 
which will also provide for flexibility to 
meet individual differences. A greatly 
enlarged guidance program would be an 
essential part of the new proposals. In- 
deed, the most notable thing in all the 
efforts at reexamination now going on 
in each of the colleges is the fact that 
individual counseling of students runs 
like a constant thread in and through 
the new pattern being woven. 
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Committees on Research 
and Humanities 


“Hunter has two faculty committees 
developing plans for the post-war period, 
a Committee on Research revising the 
curriculum to meet changing needs, and 
a Committee on Humanities. In the 
light of Hunter’s experience with war 
service courses these two groups are at- 
tempting to determine what curricula, 
liberal arts, semi-professional, adult 
education or graduate, will best meet the 
needs of New York City students in the 
post-war world; to find what jobs will 
be available for which each curriculum 
prepares, and also to develop broader of- 
ferings in domestic science and nursing. 

“President Shuster finds that the 
greatest effect of wartime on the curric- 
ulum at Hunter has been the fact that 
the college has set a pattern for the inte- 
gration of vocational and liberal arts 
training. Close to fifty War Service 
Training Areas have been established. 
These consist of related courses, most 
of them already offered, which prepare 
the student for some actually existing, 
vitally necessary wartime service. All 
students are normally required to take 
the courses in some ‘Area’ either during 
their Junior and Senior years, or during 
the summer session. This arrangement 
is to be made applicable to post-war 
conditions. a 

“At Queens, the changing function of 
higher education is being considered by 
two faculty committees. They are at 
work studying the changes which a peo- 
ple’s liberal arts college may be expected 
to make in its effort to keep abreast of 
the needs of post-war society. The first 
committee is directing its attention to 
The College and the Student. Every 
educational influence which a college 
may exercise is under study. 

“The second committee is focusing its 
attention on The College and the Com- 
munity. It has two objectives, first, to 
sharpen the perception of our educa- 
tional obligations to the community at 
large and second, to discover the specific 
community needs which a public college 
may be expected to serve. In the dis- 
charge of its community obligations, an 
institution of higher learning enriches 
the education it offers. Participation in 
many community services affords im- 
portant laboratory and field practice 
which vitalizes classroom work. And the 
community should be encouraged to look 
to its colleges as a source of help in 
understanding the changing processes of 
living. 

“At Brooklyn College, two important 
new administrative steps have been 





taken as measures to meet present needs 
and for post-war preparation. These 
are the establishment of the Office of 
Admissions and the new Dean of Studies, 
the first to bring a closer coordination 
with the high schools and the second to 
make more fully effective the counseling 
of the individual student on curriculum 
and vocation. The Brooklyn College 
Committee on Curriculum Evaluation 
and Long Term Policy has exhaustively 
analyzed departmental offerings in an 
effort to formulate a program that would 
meet the diverse and specialized needs 
of the students and of society, and at the 
same time maintain the cultural values 
which a liberal arts college fosters. 
Basic in its recommendations is the or- 
ganization of departments into the nat- 
ural large divisions in which they fall, 
this to facilitate interdepartmental co- 
operation in offering the student not 
piecemeal but coherent intellectual ex- 
perience, 

“Our program of regular courses for 
boys not yet called into service has been 
geared for their direct use in the armed 
services and also for their increased 
understanding of the issues of the war 
in political, economic and cultural terms. 
In each of the colleges every boy and 
girl who wished it has had the aid of 
the Office of War Service Counselor on 
questions of studies useful in the various 
branches of the services, on the condi- 
tions of entry into each and the obliga- 
tions, and on the related questions of 
return to college after the war.” 


Ohio Colleges to Study Post- 
War Needs and Facilities 


A study of higher education facilities 
in Ohio in terms of post-war needs will 
be made by the Ohio College Association 
this summer, according to announce- 
ment made by President Gordon K. 
Chalmers of Kenyon College and presi- 
dent of the association. “Demobilization 
from industry and the operation of Pub- 
lic Law 346 to provide Federal aid for 
the readjustment in civilian life of re- 
turning World War II veterans will un- 
doubtedly increase the demand for post- 
high-school education in Ohio. The 
purpose of the survey is to discover two 
things: The probable extent of the de- 
mand, and possible ways of expanding 
or adding to existing facilities to meet 
the demand.” 

Earl W. Anderson, professor of educa- 
tion and research associate in the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research in the 
Ohio State University will direct the 
survey. Forty-five colleges and univer- 
sities that comprise the Ohio College 
Association will participate in the study. 


The project will have an advisory coun- 
cil to consist of representatives of coop- 
erating professional and lay agencies 
concerned with the problems of post- 
secondary education. 

Simultaneous to this survey, commit- 
tees of the association comprised of 
faculty members of various institutions 
throughout Ohio will study such prob- 
lems as admissions, vocational guidance, 
curricular changes and administrative 
problems, graduate study, permanent 
values from Army and Navy programs, 
counseling, adult education, problems of 
control and finance, and public relations. 
These committees are working under 
the leadership of President Kenneth I. 
Brown of Denison University and Presi- 
dent Charles B. Ketcham of Mount 
Union College. At their invitation, Er- 
nest V. Hollis, Division of Higher Edu- 
cation of the U. S. Office of Education, 
is serving as a consultant for this portion 
of the Association’s activities. In No- 
vember 1944, the Association plans to 
hold a 2-day post-war planning confer- 
ence to hear and act upon the reports 
of these committees. 

Members =. the Executive Committee 
of the Ohio College Association besides 
President Chalmers are presidents How- 
ard L. Bevis of The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Helen D. Bragdon of Lake Erie 
College, Herbert J. Burgstahler of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Walter S. Gam- 
ertsfelder of Ohio University, and Ernest 
H. Wilkins of Oberlin College; Dean Jo- 
seph A. Park of The Ohio State Univer- 
sity; and Registrar Arthur F. Southwick 
of The College of Wooster. 


Veterans’ Institute at 
Michigan State College 


Michigan State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Science is among the insti- 
tutions that have created a special in- 
stitute to assist returning veterans in 
their educational programs. Under the 
institute plan, the veterans will have a 
special faculty counselor to advise them 
on courses and to evaluate their previous 
training with a view to fitting them into 
the proper college courses. 

Upon entrance the servicemen will be 
given an achievement test and other ex- 
aminations to determine their educa- 
tional levels. Where needed, refresher 
or review courses will be given them. 
Men who have graduated from high 
school will receive special tutoring if 
they are short of college entrance re- 
quirements, and those who entered the 
service before finishing high school will 
be permitted to take subcollege, non- 
credit instruction to overcome their 
deficiencies. 
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Service-connected experience and spe- 
cial training such as Army correspond- 
ence courses will be evaluated for col- 
lege credit. Such services as health ex- 
aminations, housing accommodations, 
assistance with college admission cre- 
dentials, and registration for future em- 
ployment also will be granted each 
veteran, 


Placement Tests Replace 
High-School Credits 


Students entering the College of the 
University of Chicago hereafter will be 
placed according to their educational 
achievement as measured by placement 
tests instead of by their high-school 
credits. The change became effective 
upon the opening of the summer quarter, 
June 19, 

Placement tests have been used for a 
decade in the college to guide advisers in 
counseling students. They were used to 
some extent last year in establishing the 
level to which students belonged by virtue 
of acquired knowledge. Their use re- 
sulted in the better equipped students 
being moved ahead, according to Ernest 
C. Colwell, university vice president and 
dean of the faculties. 

The university expects that placement 
by use of the tests will be of especial ben- 
efit to returning war veterans, who will 
receive full recognition for skills and 
knowledge achieved during war service. 

A battery of placement tests requiring 
more than 10 hours through 2 days was 
given to students entering the college in 
the summer quarter after completing the 
sophomore year of high school and to 
high-school graduates entering the 
junior year of the college. Next fall, in 
addition to incoming college students, the 
tests will be given to students entering 
the division of social sciences, the school 
of business, and the Federated Theolog- 
ical Schools for graduate work. 

Regular aptitude tests, measuring abil- 
ity to learn, also will continue to be given 
entering students. 

Where it is found that the student has 
better intellectual equipment in some 
particular field than his credit records 
indicate, he will be placed higher in the 
college program, Students who devel- 
oped outside intellectual pursuits while 
at high school or in the armed services 
will be rewarded and permitted to ad- 
vance. This will redound especially to 
the benefit of servicemen who studied 
under the military training programs. 

In the graduate schools of the univer- 
sity the placement tests will serve to de- 
termine whether students entering from 
other colleges have a liberal education 
according to the Chicago standard. 


Income Designated for Specific 
Purposes for Institutions of 


Higher Education 


The extensive change which took place 
in the amount of money specifically des- 
ignated for increase of physical plant 
and permanent funds for institutions of 
higher education for 1939-40 to 1941-42 
and the great shift in the proportions of 
these funds that were derived from va- 
rious sources is shown in a study made 
by Maude Farr of the Division of Sta- 
tistics, U. S. Office of Education. 

Decreases occurred in all types of funds 
specifically designated for capital pur- 
poses and additions to permanent funds, 
except for student loan funds. In the 
college year 1939-40, 823 institutions in 
continental United States received spe- 
cifically designated income of $110,726,- 
458 for additions to physical plant, en- 
dowment funds, annuity funds, student 
loan funds and other nonexpendable 
funds; in 1941-42, 749 institutions re- 
ceived only $68,606,891 in such income, 
62 percent of that received in 1939-40. 

In 1939-40, the States appropriated 
only four-fifths as much money specifi- 
cally designated for physical plant funds 


as did the Federal Government, but in 
1941-42 the States’ appropriation al- 
though smaller than in 1939-40 was eight 
times greater than the Federal appropri- 
ation for this purpose because of the 
greatly reduced a:nount appropriated by 
the Federal Government. The church 
was the only source from which a larger 
amount of money specifically designated 
for physical plant funds was received in 
1941-42 than in 1939-40. 

Student loans was the only purpose 
for which a larger amount of specifically 
designated funds was reteived in 1941- 
42 than in 1939-40. Private gifts and 
grants for this purpose more than 
doubled. 

Although undesignated income for 
educational and general purposes in- 
creased from 1939-40 to 1941-42, income 
specifically designated for capital ex- 
penditure and the increase of permanent 
funds dropped off in every item except 
in gifts from the churches for building 
funds and from private gifts and grants 
for student lomn funds. 


Specifically designated income for higher education in 
continental United States, 1939-40 and 1941-42 










































































Year 
, 1939-40 1941-42 
Item (823 institutions) | (749 institutions) 
Amount | Percent Amount | Percent 
Additions to capital funds: 
NE WI i ncntincestnidinncnatinnscniminndénciuiaisliiin Po, $68, 606, 891 |.......... 
Physical plant funds: =~ ° ¥ 
BOE isicacdsnccsaediginientemmiandedisewieietasoniid 66, 208, 774 | 100. 0 | 30, 096, 440 | 100.0 
| 
Foderel Garetnell...cassssnecosmunenenasnnvaccesssnsecs 22, 987, 061 3. 7 1, 563, 457 5.2 
BEE SII... cccctenntncdcnanttiadandianeias 18, 404, 321 27.8 12, 450, 210 41.4 
County, city, and district governments. -...............-- 2, 154, 087 3.3 1, 118, 706 3.7 
SI a cciccinctienseaeicins tsi aston eicseninenbitndadaiiiatiaianinaininaleniieniiial 645, 617 1.0 1, 570, 074 3.8 
Foundations and corporations............------.---.<-<-- 6, 160, 961 9.3 4, 839, 852 16.1 
hc: stincinuiniicateaunddainmuininamaiimmenaumadaataioiedes 15, 856, 727 23.9 8, 967, 141 29.8 
Endowment funds: 

isa skonionnnieaaanmonaamaanabaiiel 38, 688, 220 | 100.0 | 32, 818, 316 | 100.0 
US CRRG BIE CD I a cnscccnninnswcessdenansndsinidda 31, 148, 734 80. 5 27, 671, 986 $4.3 
EET Cine ncicemancsnaquccacnsncsnancncsccssnessuenes 7, 539, 486 19.5 5, 146, 330 15.7 

Annuity funds: 

TO i aniniantniadidenthnnniianionmaiemmainaen 2, 305, 870 100.0 | 1, 670, 196 | 100.0 
TURE CIE OG Nika ncintcscseceicccmmicnntaeceasos 2, 131, 101 92.4 1, 530, 840 91.7 
Ce IO cence cacncinnnmannnsnnananndistssmniiiidtdat 174, 769 7.6 139, 356 8.3 

Student loan funds: 

Tic. cscusncdnenddedimmmaneadinnaansamasnnnieit 1, 043, 057 100.0 1, 792, 067 100.0 
a I I itattnnntinnincncisactesmionia 615, 619 59.0 1, 362, 769 76.0 
Other sources...... _— 427, 438 41.0 429, 298 24.0 

Other nonexpendable funds: 
I a al alia al 2, 480, 537 |.......... | -* S| ee 
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fitness programs. 


better 
programs. 


programs. 





U. S. Office of Education Cited by the 
American Academy of Physical Education 


The American Academy of Physical Education cites the United States 
Office of Education for its extraordinary service to the schools and colleges 
of our land in developing materials and providing leadership: 


For raising the fitness level of young Americans through physical 


For improving the nutritional status of school children through 
instruction and the intelligent guidance of school lunch 


For assisting the American Home through extended school service 


By action of the Academy taken April 23, 1944, in Annual Session at 
New York, this citation is sent to the President, to the Congress, to the 
Administrator of the Federal Security Agency, to the Commissioner of 
Education, and is at once released to the press. 








School Health and 
Physical Education 


New Mexico Physical 
Fitness Institutes 


Sponsored by the State Department of 
Education and with the cooperation of 
the U. S. Office of Education and The 
Committee on Physical Fitness, a series 
of four conferences on physical fitness 
in schools and colleges was held in New 
Mexico during the latter part of June. 
The meetings were arranged under the 
direction of Mrs. Georgia L. Lusk, State 
superintendent of public instruction, by 
Mr. Mariamne Geyer, State supervisor of 
secondary education. Staff for the meet- 
ings consisted of David K. Brace, special- 
ist in physical fitness in the U. S. Office 
of Education, Mrs. Geyer, and Jerome 
Reid, president of the New Mexico State 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, and local college and 
university personnel in physical and 
health education. 

Meetings were held at Highlands Uni- 
versity, Las Vegas; the University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque; the A. & M. College, 
Las Cruces; and at the State Teachers 
College, Silver City. 

It was the general purpose of the phys- 
ical fitness institutes to bring together 
school administrators, classroom teach- 
ers, and teachers of physical and health 
education in order to stimulate continued 
interest in physical fitness, and to hear 


reports and discussions of practical prob- 
lems encountered in carrying on, under 
present difficulties, physical fitness pro- 
grams. At each institute pupil demon- 
strations were conducted. Dr. Brace 
discussed trends and needs in school 
health and physical education, told 
something of what was being done in 
other parts of the country, and, using 
high school and college students, demon- 
strated teaching methods, competitive 
methods using mass participation, test- 
ing procedures and the use of student 
leaders. 

Attendance at the meetings totaled 495 
teachers and school administrators, in- 
cluding 170 at Las Vegas, 210 at Albu- 
querque, 60 at Las Cruces, and 55 at Silver 
City. Under direction of the State De- 
partment of Education, New Mexico also 
held physical fitness institutes last year, 


The National Section 
on Women’s Athletics 


A Service Organization 


The National Section on Women’s 
Athletics of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion is a nonprofit educational organiza- 
tion which serves needs of girls’-and 
women’s athletics. The goal of the Sec- 


tion is to promote sound and diversified 
programs of athletics centered upon the 
interests and welfare of the participants. 

The Section offers many useful serv- 
ices. It prepares the Official Sports Li- 
brary for Women which includes rules 
for playing, articles on techniques, 
methods of teaching, and bibliographies 
for various sports. It sponsors special 
publications such as Standards in Ath- 
letics for Girls and Women, the Girls’ 
Athletic Association Handbook, and 
Motion Pictures in Sports. 

In each State the Section has a repre- 
sentative who is available for consultive 
service on problems related to girls’ and 
women’s athletics. Periodically this rep- 
resentative organizes sports clinics for 
teachers with the assistance of other 
physical education teachers. It also ex- 
amines and accredits officials. The Na- 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics is a 
service organization. Its officers are 
well-known leaders in physical educa- 
tion. Administrators may look to the 
Section for help and advice regarding 
girls’ athletics. Address the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street NW., Washington 6, D. C., 
for further information. 





Local Board Rules 
and Regulations 


Local boards of education interested 
in developing rules and regulations may 
find helpful the suggested set published 
by the Connecticut State Department 
of Education in the April and May issues 
of The Board of Education. These basic 
policies, although only suggestive, will 
serve two main purposes: 


1. As a guide to those local boards 
of education, without a written pol- 
icy statement, in formulating and 
adopting such a document; and 

2. As a point of reference, for 
self-evaluative purposes, against 
which to judge present written 
rules and regulations of local school 
boards. 


These suggested rules and regulations 
are reasonably complete, but in most 
administrative units some adaptations 
in terms of local conditions will probably 
be necessary before they can be adopted. 
They should also be of help to other 
State education offices in promulgating 
such suggestions to their local boards, 
and to individual local boards wishing 
to use this set as the basis for develop- 
ing a policy statement. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION in WARTIME 
and the HIGH-SCHOOL VICTORY CORPS 





High-School Victory Corps in 
Pennsylvania Secondary Schools 


All of Pennsylvania’s 1,244 public sec- 
ondary schools participated in carrying 
out the objectives of the High-School 
Victory Corps during the past school 
year, states Oliver S. Heckman, adviser, 
secondary education, Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction. 
However, they did not all engage in the 
same activities or participate to the same 
extent. Among the services in which 
practically every school took part were 
stamp and bond sales, rationing, civilian 
defense, and salvaging. The following 
summary of Victory Corps work in the 
schools of the State was received from 
Mr. Heckman: 

Westmoreland County reported over a 
million and a half dollars worth of 
stamps and bonds sold by school chil- 
dren. Other counties in the State made 
equally gratifying reports. 

Through the salvage campaigns, tre- 
Mendous quantities of paper, silk, tin 
cans, fats, and rags were collected. The 
assistance of the State Highway Depart- 
ment made possible the collection of the 
salvaged materials at the schools at reg- 


‘ ularly stated times. 


Further indication of the patriotism 
of the schools was observed in the in- 
creased number of school assemblies and 
commencement programs devoted to pa- 
triotic themes. A large number of pupils 
participated in patriotic parades, and 
there was a wholehearted response by 
pupils to assist in the harvesting of crops 
and in meeting other community needs 
for labor. 

The Department of Public Instruction 
brought the Victory Corps to the atten- 
tion of school administrators through 
letters, news releases, articles printed 
in periodicals, and conferences. Com- 
paratively few schools responded by or- 
ganizing Victory Corps along the lines 
suggested in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion publication entitled The High- 
School Victory Corps. 

This condition was not due to a lack 


of interest in participating in the pa- 
triotic activities of the country, but ap- 
parently was due to a lack of interest in 
the organizational features of the Vic- 
tory Corps. Existing school organiza- 
tions, such as student councils, clubs, and 
committees of faculty and students, and 
class officers were the agencies through 
which this program was carried to frui- 
tion. 


Improvement of Health 


Among the districts where outstand- 
ing Victory Corps programs functioned 
during the past year were Philadelphia, 
Huntingdon, Lansdowne, Mahanoy 
Township, Abington, Pittsburgh, Al- 
toona, and Downingtown. 

The program in Mahanoy Township 
was directed to the improvement of the 
health of the pupils. Special attention 
was given to the correction of remedial 
defects. It consisted of sight correction, 
tonsillectomy operations, dental correc- 
tion, and a modified program in physical 
fitness for pupils who were suffering 
from organic ailments. At a program 
presented in the school auditorium pupils 


who had corrected physical defects were- 


made second lieutenants, captains, and 
majors. Insignia were presented to the 
pupils to be worn as a recognition of 
their having corrected physical defects 
which were brought to the attention of 
their parents. Where parents could not 
afford to pay the expenses of the reme- 
dial service required, the cost was borne 
by community and service organizations, 
Over 250 pupils in Mahanoy Township 
schools responded to the suggestion of 
medical and dental advisers to correct 
physical defects. 

Many other school districts carried 
out similar programs during the past 
school year. The physical fitness pro- 
gram adopted by a large number of 
secondary schools in Pennsylvania con- 
sisted in increasing the number of physi- 
cal education periods per week for pu- 











pils from two to five. Although there 
was a shortage of qualified teachers of 
physical education, the program was 
carried forward by instructors who had 
an interest in this work, and who gen- 
erally had some training in physical 
education. In a number of districts, the 
shortage of teachers was met by placing 
student leaders in charge of the outdoor 
activities under the direction of a regu- 
larly appointed staff member. 

In a news release to the schools, the 
superintendent of public instruction 
stated that “several high schools in 
Pennsylvania during the past year have 
inaugurated vigorous programs in health 
and physical education with a view to 
preparing young men for Government 
and military service. Five periods of 
health and physical education a week, 
including exercises designed to develop 
strong physique and physical endur- 
ance, have been a part of the program. 
Outdoor activities ave been given 
greater consideration this year than in 
any previous year in the history of phys- 
ical education in the schools of this 
Commonwealth.” Obstacle courses were 
built on several school grounds and 
physically able pupils were given hard- 
ening exercises in this way. 

Several thousand pupils in Pennsyl- 
vania were engaged in farm labor, in- 
dustry, and other essential work during 
the school year 1943-44. In Adams, 
Franklin, and a number of other coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania nearly every pupil 
in certain schools responded to the re- 
quests for labor to assist in harvesting 
perishable crops such as peaches, apples, 
tomatoes, potatoes, and other fruits and 
vegetables. There are no available sta- 
tistics of the number of pupils employed 
regularly after school hours in industry 
and other occupations, but it is esti- 
mated that several thousand aided their 
country in this way. 


Ten Thousand in Aeronautics 


Over 400 schools included in their pro- 
gram of studies, courses in preinduction, 
preflight aeronautics, fundamentals of 
electricity, fundamer tals of machines, 
shop work, radio and radio code, auto- 
mechanics and other similar subjects. 
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Approximately 10,000 pupils were en- 
rolled in preflight aeronautics, and over 
5,000 each in fundamentals of electricity 
and shop work. Four thousand three 
hundred and fifteen elected preinduction 
courses in machines, 3,836 enrolled in 
radio and radio code, and 1,668 elected 
auto-mechanics in addition to their reg- 
ular program of studies. 

The schools offering preinduction 
courses were, aS a general rule, those 
with an enrollment of 300 or more pu- 
pils. Every county in the State was rep- 
resented by schools offering this work. 


Membership Point System 


In the Roosevelt Junior High School 
in Altoona, a point system was estab- 
lished whereby pupils might earn mem- 
bership in the Victory Corps. Points 
could be earned by participating in the 
following activities; stamp and bond 
sales, victory gardens, Red Cross first 
aid courses, safety patrols, membership 
in home nursing clubs, preparation of 
posters for the several campaigns and 





drives which were conducted through the 
school and in the community. 

Other high schools in the State em- 
phasized military drill, usually directed 
by qualified staff members or citizens 
in the community who had recently 
taken military training. Guidance with 
a view to directing capable pupils into 
mathematics, science, and preinduction 
courses was also an important phase of 
the wartime education in many schools. 
Pupils were urged by counsellor and 
teacher to give voluntary service to com- 
munity agencies such as the Red Cross, 
USO, Civilian Defense Council, and other 
similar community agencies, and in this 
respect also they made a notable con- 
tribution. 

The Department of Public Instruction 
did not have a staff member especially 
designated to give full time to the pro- 
motion of the MHigh-School Victory 
Corps. This responsibility was assigned 
to the Division of Secondary Education 
which, with its very limited staff, found 
it impossible to give any considerable 
amount of time to promoting the Victory 
Corps, 





Wartime Counseling 


Occupational Therapy 
Training 

Women between 21 and 35 years of 
age, with buchelor degrees in fine or ap- 
plied arts, or industrial art with teach- 
ing experience, or home economics with 
a knowledge of three or four of the man- 
ual skills, may be eligible for free train- 
ing in occupational therapy at Govern- 
ment expense. Basic psychology is also 
required for entrance. 

The War Department authorized an 
intensive war emergency course for oc- 
cupational therapy which was started in 
July and is to be repeated each 4 months 
until further notice. Instruction is 
given in the following accredited schools: 


California: University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles—July 5. 
Illinois: University of Illinois, Ur- 

bana—July 5. 

Massachusetts: Boston School of 
Occupational Therapy—July 24. 
New York: Columbia University, 

New York City—November 1. 
Ohio: Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus—November 1. 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia School 
of Occupational Therapy—July 5. 
Virginia: Richmond Professional In- 
stitute—September 1. 


Wisconsin: Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege—July 5 (only 1 course). 


A 4-month curriculum including medi- 
cal subjects and the theory and applica- 
tion of occupational therapy will be given 
in most of these schools. During this 
time the student-occupational therapists 
enrolled will have a SP-3 civil-service 
status paying a salary of $1,440 per 
annum, and tuition and supplies for 
the course will be paid for by the 
Government. 

Upon successful completion of the 
course and examination, graduates will 
be eligible to be registered as occupa- 
tional therapists and will become student 
apprentices for 8 months of clinical prac- 
tice in designated Army general hospi- 
tals at $1,620 per annum (civil-service 
grade SP-4). Student apprentices will 
be trained in Army general hospitals that 
have a head occupational therapist who 
is registered and qualified to direct 
students. 

Those who successfully complete the 
work will be eligible on examination to 
be registered as occupational therapists 
(grade SP-5) at $1,800 per annum, plus 
$390 overtime per year. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C., requesting “Form 








No. 57.” This form should be filled out 
giving complete information concerning 
education and experience in the field of 
arts, crafts, or special technique. A 
physical examination and statement of 
availability are also necessary. 


Trends in Distribution 


It is necessary to maintain the 
Nation’s labor force at full strength be- 
tween now and the end of 1944, despite 
an anticipated decline in total labor re- 
quirements of the munitions industries, 
War Manpower Commission Chairman 


_Paul V. McNutt stated in a release of 


June 23. 

A survey of April 1 by the Reports and 
Analysis Service of the Commission and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor, shows that 200,000 addi- 
tional workers must be recruited during 
1944. The chief drain on the Nation’s 
manpower will come through the induc- 
tion of 1,400,000 men needed for the 
armed forces, although 400,000 veterans 
will be returned to civilian employment 
between April 1, 1944, and January 1, 
1945. 

Between April 1940 and April 1944, 19 
million persons were added to employ- 
ment rolls: Armed forces, 10.5 million; 
munitions industries, 5.8 million; other 
manufacturing, .5 million; Federal war 
agencies, 1.5 million; and transportation 
and public utilities, .8 million. This in- 
crease came from: Additions of 5 million 
men and 4.3 million women to the labor 
force; reductions in unemployment, 7 
million; reductions in employment in 
agriculture, 1.5 million; in construction 
.8 million, and in mining and other fields 
+5 million. 


Total Labor Force 63,100,000 

The total labor force as of April 1944 
was 63,100,000 persons, according to the 
report. Although the total labor force, 
including fhe armed forces, increased, 
the civilian labor force decline of 
1,200,000 persons is not offset by the 
9,300,000 persons added above. Unem- 
ployment declined in April 1944 to 
800,000, the lowest figure yet achieved. 

Nonagricultural and nonwar employ- 
ment since 1940 declined 1,300,000, of 
which 800,000 were in construction. 
Agricultural employment declined 
1,500,000, but farm output rose substan- 
tially due to full utilization of all avail- 
able farm residents, school-age youth, 
vacationists, and townspeople in rural 
areas. 

Munitions employment declined since 
November 1943 by 600,000 workers, and 
may be expected to drop further by at 
least 500,000 before the end of 1944, 
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There were 9,800,000 persons so em- 
ployed in April 1944. 

Military services are expected to with- 
draw 1,400,000 men from the labor mar- 
ket from April through December 1944, 
but probably 400,000 veterans will 
become available during that time. 

It was estimated that 1,600,000 addi- 
tional workers will be required during 
1944—300,000 (two-thirds males) will be 
available from persons coming of work- 
ing age; 700,000 persons will become 
available for transfer; there will be 
400,000 discharged veterans; leaving a 
net addition of 200,000 persons to be 
brought into the labor force through 
recruitment. 


Scarcities in Labor 


Labor scarcities now prevail in found- 
ries and forge shops; heavy duty trucks 
and components; logging and lumber- 
ing; Navy shore establishments; and in 
individual establishments—shipyards, 
food processing, hospitals, transporta- 
tion, aircraft and paris, and textiles— 
many of which are highly concentrated 
geographically and not adapted for work 
by women. Foundries need some 10,000 
men for hot, heavy, low-paid jobs. Coal 
mines, to meet the winter demand for 
coal, need 20,000 men to replace those 
lost through armed forces inductions. 

Forest products industries will require 
50,000 male workers. Aviation gasoline 
and synthetic rubber plants need rela- 
tively few additional workers as about 
5,000 additional workers can be found 
by transfer. 

Shipyards on the West Coast will need 
50,000 to 60,000 more workers for high 
priority work. Navy shore establish- 
ments will need 46,000. Landing craft 
yards in 6 tight areas will need 10,000 
workers. Aircraft industries, particu- 
larly four plants in stringent labor areas, 
will need 17,000 more workers. 

Certain areas will develop industrial 
labor surpluses as a result of sharp 
changes in production needs, and labor 
shortages will continue in other areas; 
but surpluses in one area cannot offset 
shortages in others because of types of 
labor involved, wage differentials, re- 
sistance to migration, or desire to return 
to domestic duties. 

The manpower problem now is re- 
ported to be one of male labor, preserv- 
ing the over-all gains made by channel- 
ing workers laid off from one employ- 
ment to another activity where they are 
most urgently needed, and preventing 
workers from accepting less essential 
work or from withdrawing from the la- 


bor force as long as their efforts are still, 


needed. 





Administration of 1944-45 
School Lunch Funds 


The Congress has authorized the War 
Food Administration to continue its 
financial assistance to school lunch pro- 
grams for the next fiscal year to an 
amount not to exceed $50,000,000. The 
following excerpt from the Agriculture 
Appropriation Act of 1945 provides the 
legal basis for the administration of these 
funds: 


Not exceeding $50,000,000 of the funds 
appropriated by and pursuant to this 
section may also be used during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1945, to provide 
food for consumption by children in non- 
profit schools of high-school grade or 
under and for child-care centers through 
(a) the purchase, processing, and ex- 
change, and the distribution of agri- 
cultural commodities and _ products 
thereof; or (b) the making of payments 
to such schools and centers or agencies 
having control thereof in connection with 
the purchase and distribution of agri- 
cultural commodities in fresh or proc- 
essed form and, when desirable, for the 
processing and exchange of such com- 
modities and their products; or (c) by 
such other means as the Secretary may 
determine: Provided, That funds ap- 
propriated for the purposes of this 
program shall be apportioned for ex- 
penditure in the States, Territories, 
possessions, and the District of Columbia 
in accordance with school enrollment and 
need, as determined by the Secretary, 
except that if program participation in 
any States does not require all funds so 
apportioned, the Secretary may re- 
apportion such excess funds to such other 
States in consideration of need, as he 
may determine: Provided further, That 
benefits under this section to schools or 
child-care centers shall in no case exceed 
the cost of the agricultural commodities 
or products thereof delivered to the 
school or child-care center as established 
by certificates executed by the authorized 
representative of the sponsoring agency: 
Provided further, That such sponsoring 
agency shall maintain accounts and 
records clearly establishing costs of 
agricultural commodities or products 
furnished in the program and that such 
accounts and records shall be available 
for audit by representatives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture: Provided 
further, That these funds may be used 
for, or to make payments in connection 
with, the purchase of such agricultural 
commodities and for exchanging, distrib- 
uting, disposing, transporting, storing, 
processing, inspection, commission, and 
other incidental costs and expenses with- 
out regard to the provisions of section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes and without 
regard to the 25 percent limitation con- 
tained in this section: Provided further, 
That not more than 2 percent of the 
funds made available under this amend- 


ment shall be used to provide food for 
children in child-care centers. The 
amount of funds used in any State during 
any fiscal year under this paragraph shall 
not exceed the total amount otherwise 
furnished for the same purpose by or on 
behalf of the State and local school au- 
thorities and other sponsoring agencies 
in such State including the value of 
donated services and supplies, as certified 
by the respective schools, care centers 
or agencies having control thereof. 


Manner of Furnishing Assistance 


The WFA states that the financial as- 
sistance available under this new au- 
thorization will be furnished in much 
the same manner as last year, the WFA 
(a) distributing directly to the schools 
some of the foods purchased in its price 
support programs and (b) reimbursing 
schools and school lunch sponsors for 
their local purchaSes of food. The chief 
changes contemplated for the school year 
1944-45 in the administration of these 
funds will be somewhat as follows: 

1. The number of types of foods to be 
included in the indemnity program is so 
inclusive that the publication of required 
food lists will be eliminated. 


2. More stress will be given to the use 
of foods which are locally in temporary 
abundance. 


3. The several types of meals an- 
nounced last year will, in some cases, be 
indemnified on a variable rate depending 
upon local need and cost. 


4. To avoid duplication in auditing and 
to clarify fiscal responsibility, Govern- 
ment checks in settlement of claims of 
individual schools or school systems will 
in all cases be sent directly to such 
schools. 

The War Food Administration again 
desires to enter into an agreement with 
the appropriate State agency which will 
establish the closest possible working 
relationships between the total school 
lunch program of the State and its pro- 
gram of Federal assistance. Except 
where the Chief Executive of the State 
designates another agency, WFA hopes 
to make this agreement with the State 
departments of education. A general 
agreement form is being circulated, but 
representatives of the WFA who will call 
on the State school superintendents to 
work out operative agreements are au- 
thorized to modify in keeping with the 
needs of the various States, and their 
ability to cooperate, those portions of the 
final agreement which will obligate the 
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State education departments and the 
schools. 


Supervisory Service 


Many of the States have no funds with 
which to provide the type and amount 
of technical supervision essential to the 
success of the program, therefore the 
need for allotting to the State depart- 
ments of education Federal funds for the 
employment of the necessary personnel 
has again been brought to the attention 
of the WFA. The need for such super- 
visory service was recognized by WFA 
authorities, but they stated that accord- 
ing to the law and its interpretation al- 
lotments for such supervisory services 
cannot be made. Reports indicate that 
in some States last year, designations of 
persons and assignments of duties agree- 
able to all concerned were made by the 
WFA staff and the State education de- 
partments, and it would seem that such 
arrangements again hold a solution of 
this problem in those States which do 
not now have funds for supervisory 
personnel. 

It is recognized both by the Office of 
Education and the War Food Adminis- 
tration, that permanent school lunch 
legislation is needed to place more of 
the administration of this school activ- 
ity in the hands of the school authorities 
and to provide funds for technical su- 
pervision and training. 





Aviation Film 


“Airplanes—Their Metals, Fuels, and 
Lubricants,” a 16-millimeter sound 
motion-picture film showing the skill 
employed in manufacturing and servic- 
ing commercial aircraft, has been 
released by the Bureau of Mines. 

Views taken in mines, smelters, oil 
fields, high-octane gasoline plants, and 
in plane production and testing centers 
are shown, as well as a number of 
animated drawings produced by the 
Army Air Forces on how a plane works. 
Safety and efficiency gained through the 
use of proper metals, lubricants, and 
fuels in aircraft are stressed. 

Application for a short-term loan of 
the film should be addressed to the 
Bureau of Mines Experimental Station, 
4800 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pa., 
and should state specifically that the 
borrower is equipped to show 16-milli- 
meter sound films. No charge is made 
for use of the film, but the exhibitor is 
expected to pay transportation charges 
and for loss or damage other than nor- 
mal wear. Distribution of the film is 
restricted to the United States. 





Five-Year Program Adopted by NEA 


With a gain this year of 53,637 members, the National Education Association has 
reached a total membership of 271,847, according to a report made at the Representa- 
tive Assembly which met in Pittsburgh, Pa., July 4-8. This gain was pointed out 
as the greatest membership increase made in any one year in the history of the 
organization, 


Decisions Made 


Among decisions made at the recent meeting were the following: 

1. Adoption of the Five-Year Program of Unification, expansion, and development. 

2. Raising Association dues from -$2 to $3, effective 1945-46, “and thus restoring 
their purchasing power to the 1916 level.” 

3. Urging delegates to ask their Congressmen to sign Discharge Motion No. 12, 
so that the House of Representatives may vote on Federal Aid H. R. 2849, when 
Congress reconvenes. 

4. Endorsing the proposed Equal Rights Amendment to the U. S. Constitution. 

5. Reorganizing NEA committees, commissions, and councils for more effective 
work. 

6. Admitting the American Association of Junior Colleges as an NEA department. 


F. L. Schlagle, superintendent of schools, Kansas City, Kans., is the newly-elected 
president of the Association for the coming year. Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, principal 
of the Gatewood School, Norfolk, Va., and president of the Association during the 
past year, presided over the Pittsburgh meetings. As retiring president, she becomes 
junior past president. 


Resolutions Urge Peace Council 


The following excerpts are from resolutions adopted by the Association: 

In a resolution on The War, the Association “pledged to those who return from 
the conflict an unremitting effort to understand their problems and to offer them 
whatever help is in our power.” 

It urged all teachers “to continue their united participation in securing a speedy 
and complete victory.” 

It “urges the President of the United States and the Congress to take immediate 
steps toward the calling of a council of all the United Nations for the purpose of 
working out plans to establish and maintain world peace; such council to be called 
at the earliest possible date.” 

It also recommended that high schools and institutions of higher learning exert 
their influence to interest outstanding youth in entering the teaching profession.” 





Post-War Economic Policy 


to what extent, if any, it expects to sub- 
sidize public-works projects by States 
and their political subdivisions. The 
fiscal position of the States has im- 
proved to such an extent in recent years 
that there probably is neither reason nor 
justification for Federal subsidies to the 
States for public works. However, many 
local governments have public-works 
projects in the blueprint stage and they 
may not be in the same happy financial 
condition. Until they know whether the 
Federal Government is going to partic- 
ipate in the cost of these projects, they 
are hindered in going ahead with their 
financing plans. They should know 
what the situation is to be in this respect 


Report of Special Senate 
Committee 


Pursuant to S. Res. 102, a report on 
“The Problem of Post-War Employment 
and the Role of Congress in Solving It” 
was issued in June by the Senate Special 
Committee on Post-War Economic Pol- 
icy and Planning. (Report No. 539, 
Part 4, of 78th Congress 2d Session.) 
This brief and clear statement of the 
issues involved in post-war employment 
could well be studied by State and local 
government authorities including school 
administrators. It deals with such 
topics as the probable labor force, full 








employment, termination of war con- 
tracts, surplus war property, construction 
projects, price controls, taxation, and 
overlapping functions of Government. 

Regarding Federal subsidy for non- 
Federal public works projects, the report 
makes this statement: 

“The Congress should also determine 


so that, if necessary, they can go ahead 
with their own financing. 

“Careful consideration might well be 
given to loans to States and their polit- 
ical subdivisions for architectural and 
engineering fees and other things pre- 
liminary to the preparation of their 
projects, pending their financing.” 
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Public Library Service 
to Children in Wartime 


This is the first installment of an 
article prepared from material collected 
and assembled by Mildred Batchelder, 
Chief of the School and Children’s Divi- 
sion of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

Children’s librarians in public libraries 
are concerned first and always with the 
provision of those library experiences 
and facilities which will mean most in 
the spiritual, social, and intellectual 
growth of individual boys and girls. 
This objective with all of its implications 
has been basic in the program of work 
from the earliest days of special chil- 
dren’s rooms in the first years of this 
century, 

Under present wartime conditions 
each library makes every effort to recog- 
nize changes which affect young people 
and endeavors to develop or redirect its 
services so that the library resources may 
be an aid to youthful patrons in inter- 
preting and solving the problems with 
which they are confronted. 

The extent to which specialized chil- 
dren’s library service is developed in 
any public library depends upon such 
factors as the vision of the community 
leaders, the resources of the area, and 
the size of the population. A large city 
library usually has a children’s depart- 
ment with a children’s room in the main 
library and in each of the branches, 
staffed with professionally trained chil- 
dren’s librarians. Many smaller com- 
munities have children’s rooms and chil- 
dren’s librarians, and some of the larger 
county libraries which are adequately 
supported have children’s librarians. 
The war period has made the need for 
children’s libraries especially urgent 
and it is noted that libraries in Long- 
view (Wash.), Escanaba (Mich.), and 
San Bernardino County (Calif.) are 
adding children’s librarians to their 
staffs this year for the first time. 

A serious handicap to library assist- 
ance in the present crisis is the severe 
shortage of children’s librarians. Be- 
cause salaries are inadequate, many 
librarians trained for this work have 
reluctantly taken other positions as a 


result of economic pressures. Neverthe- - 


less, the following statements by chil- 


dren’s librarians give some indication of 
the significance of their contributions to 
the happiness and welfare of boys and 
girls in this period of strain. 

The accounts have been assembled 
from letters by children’s librarians in 78 
libraries in 17 States. Comparable serv- 
ices of school librarians have not been 
included in this article as a study, 
“Adapting the School Library to War- 
time,” was reported in a series of articles 
that appeared in the Bulletin of the 
American Library Association for April 
and May 1943. However, among the ac- 
tivities cited there are a few concerned 
with library service for high-school age 
youth. 


Intensified Reading 
Guidance Programs 


Reading guidance based on the inter- 
ests and needs of each boy and girl and 
on the librarian’s discriminating knowl- 
edge of books is the dominant method 
by which the library works. In peace- 
time and wartime alike, the values of 
experiencing fine books are equally im- 
portant in children’s lives. Reading is 
for them an extension of horizons, an 
interpretation of the life they see and 
hear about, and an assurance of contin- 
uity. This last must not be underrated 
in considering what reading means to 
boys and girls. 

At the same time that libraries make 
every effort to help children to a normal 
reading experience, they also recognize 
the importance of providing good ma- 
terial and stories about the war, about 
our Allies and enemies, about the values 
which the Allies seek to establish in the 
world. Libraries with children’s librar- 
ians provide books and experiences to 
meet both kinds of needs. In addition 
they stress books of humor for release 
from strain and books of crafts and home 
activities which aid children to adjust 
to wartime living. Following are reports 
from four libraries: 

Council Bluffs (lowa) Public Li- 
brary.—Last winter’s story hour program 
was made up of stories from the United 
Nations. This year’s story hour is em- 
phasizing humorous stories—believing 
that children need to laugh often as 
some of them do not have much occa- 
sion for it in their homes at present, 


Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
(Md).—A series of short lists of back- 
ground books about both Axis and Al- 
lied countries emphasizing our common 
cultural interests was prepared and 
distributed. 

San Diego (Calif.) Public Library.— 
Standard children’s books purchased 
constantly so that children will not suf- 
fer for the “bread” of literature because 
of the war. Collections of English and 
foreign picture books. strengthened. 
Books from South America imported 
from Brazil to increase understanding 
of countries south of us and apprecia- 
tion of their art and literature ... were 
added to the library. Much newspaper 
publicity given to books on making toys, 
building backyard playgrounds, etc. 
Collections of humorous stories increased 
believing that children especially need 
the release of humor in time of war. 
Mimeographed book list—Just For Fun. 
Best books of facts about armed serv- 
ices, war areas, allies, etc. purchased as 
promptly as possible. 

Savannah (Ga.) Public Library.— 
Reading of books of other countries is 
encouraged. Children’s Department 
War Information Center contains books 
relating to the war. Interest in reading 
about the war is so great among the older 
children that the adult department has 
made its war information center ma- 
terials available to them when appro- 
priate. 


Increased Library Activities 
for Boys and Girls 


Children’s libraries are sharing with 
other community institutions the re- 
sponsibility to provide additional activi- 
ties which are wholesome, stimulating, 
and enriching. The following state- 
ments indicate the use of story hours 
and clubs, as well as film programs in 
furthering library service in wartime: 


Story Hours and Clubs 


Many libraries, even though their 
staffs are inadequate, have found ways 
to increase their number of story hours 
and reading clubs. A number report fre- 
quent informal reading to groups of boys 
and girls in the children’s libraries. 

Akron (Ohio) Public Library—More 
story hours were held in all agencies and 
they were continued through the sum- 
mer. (Usually they are discontinued in 
late spring.) A weekly radio story hour 
for out-of-school listening is conducted 
by the library. Preschool story hours 
were held in three agencies ... Four 
summer reading clubs and a puppet club 
were sponsored by the library in 1943, 
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Bimonthly reading club was held at a 

training school for girls with delinquent 

tendencies. 
Baker 


(Oreg.) Public Library—A 


drama group which presents a play each 


month is an outgrowth of the library’s 
story hour. 

Berkeley (Calif.) Public Library.— 
Story hour program has been enlarged. 
During vacation periods there are plans 
for 15 to 16 weeks of story hours in the 
main library and in the four branches. 
All have regular monthly story hours 
during the winter and a 6- to 8-week 
cycle story program in the spring. 

Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library.—Ad- 
ditional story hours are on the calendar 
for many branches. Nearly every chil- 
dren’s room finds several opportunities 
even in its busiest weeks to hold informal 
reading hours for children who, of 
course, in these days spend more time 
than normally in our children’s rooms. 
We have enlarged our reading-room non- 
circulating collections of picture books 
and good editions so that the children 
who spend long hours in the library may 
find an enriched selection of books. 

Clatsop County Library, Astoria 
(Oreg.).—In addition to semi-monthly 
story hours, a weekly picture book hour 
is held for children from four to six 
years. 

Great Neck (N. Y.) Public Library. — 
In cooperation with a community sum- 
mer recreational program, an extra pic- 
ture book hour and an extra story hour 
for older boys and girls was held each 
week. In addition the library was 
opened from one to two to accommodate 
children who came early for the play- 
ground program. At the library the 
children were read to by a librarian or 
by one of the older children. During 
the July and August noon hours, 738 
children came to the library. During 
the year, 800 more children came to story 
hour than in the previous year. 

Hackensack (N. J.) Johnson Public 
Library, Washington Institute Branch.— 
On Wednesdays while the Baby Clinic is 
held at the library, there is a story hour 
for older children and often preschool 
children join the group while waiting 
for the doctor. Others of the little chil- 
dren look at picture books while waiting. 

Hempstead (N. Y.) Public Library.— 
There is a weekly story hour or marion- 
ette show with children manipulating the 
marionettes and reciting the parts. 
Children are brought from the child- 
care centers to enjoy these activities. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library.— 
A dramatic club sponsored by one branch 
library in a neighborhood of working 
parents has been a particularly happy 





venture. The club activities have in- 
creased until members spend nearly all 
their spare time at the library. Recently 
when the branch was reorganized they 
volunteered their services and worked so 
hard on it that their parents * * * 
began coming in each night to see what 
had been accomplished during the day. 
This was a splendid neighborhood proj- 
ect, and the children were off the streets 
and engaged in a constructive commu- 
nity service. 

Los Angeles (Calif.) Public Library.— 
Story hours have increased materially 
throughout the city, and all are well at- 
tended. Reading clubs were held 
throughout the city last summer. These 
took the form of a junior army and were 
a part of the summer vacation schools 
which made reading an important part 
of their program, 












Salem (Oreg.) Public Library.—In- 
tensified story hour program includes 
puppet shows, music, and plays as well 
as story-telling. 


Film Programs 


A few libraries have put on film pro- 
grams for children. These experiments 
seem likely to increase when projection 
equipment is more readily available. 

Dayton (Ohio) Public Library.—A 
weekly film program has been in opera- 
tion for some time on Saturday mornings 
at two of the library’s regional branches. 

Schenectady (N. Y.) Public Library —A 
successful weekly movie program was in- 
stituted in cooperation with the school 
museum last fall. 

Winchester (Mass.) Public Library.— 
Weekly film programs are held on Satur- 
day mornings. 





Music Education During the War 
and the Post-War Period 


Toward Furthering a Democratic Way of Life 


Music education is one phase of the 
general subject “Education During the 
War and the Post-War Period” which 
was discussed throughout this school year 
in staff committee meetings called by 
Supt. David E. Weglein, of the Baltimore, 
Md., Department of Education. 

The following report from Ernest G. 
Hesser, director of music education, rep- 
resents the summation of discussions in 
which the music teachers participated. 
Mr. Hesser states that these “trends” are 
being incorporated in music teaching 
procedures in the Baltimore public 
schools. The report may hold sugges- 
tions of value for other school systems. 


Suggestions for Teachers 


The children in our schools in war- 
time will be the citizens of the peace 
era to come. We must not neglect today 
the training of these future citizens who 
will be relied on to reconstruct our war- 
torn world. Their minds and hands 
must begin now to help to create our 
future. The opportunity to help form 
an effective pattern for the world of 
tomorrow, including the much desired 
peace for peoples of all races and creeds, 
lies at this time within the province of 
every teacher regardless of subject-mat- 
ter boundaries. 

Prospective composers, singers, play- 


ers, and music-makers in every field may 
be present in every school classroom 
even though they may not be so rec- 
ognized by every teacher. The future 
map-makers, city planners and archi- 
tects to be engaged for laying out and 
constructing air fields and hangars and 
for employment in new industries are 
also present. 

Our peace objectives will be realized 
through the united efforts of all teachers 
now. If the peace to be attained is to 
be effective and a lasting one, music 
must be interrelated and integrated with 
everything, everywhere, in practically all 
fields of human endeavor, for music is 
a universal language and as such ex- 
presses the universal brotherhood of 
man. 

The following suggestions are pre- 
sented with the aim of realizing these 
objectives: 

Interpret for the pupils the relation- 
ship between democracy and music. 

a. The people must be strong in the 
government. Morale must be 
maintained—music tops the list 
as a morale builder. 

b. People’s rights. Free to choose the 
music they wish to sing, play, and 
enjoy hearing. 

e. Freedom and self-realization. The 
pupils may become composers, 
conductors, singers, or players 
(artists in any field). 
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d. Opportunities for all. All are con- 
sumers of music through radio, 


phonograph, concert hall, church, » 


home, movie, school, etc. 


Acquaint children with the American 
musician’s contribution to the democratic 
way of life, such as: 

a. Francis Scott Key: Author of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” (our Na- 
tional Anthem). 

b. Thomas Jefferson: A fine violinist— 
and used his violin for relaxation 
during the writing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

c. Francis Hopkinson: Signer of the 
Declaration of Independence and 
friend of George Washington— 
first composer of songs in America, 

d. Lowell Mason: Father of public 
school music and hymn writer. 
(“Nearer My God to Thee” and 
many others.) 

e. Benjamin Franklin and George 
Washington: Lovers and consum- 
ers of music. 

f. Stephen Foster: Composer of folk 
songs that contribute to enter- 
tainment and life of the times. 

y. Edward MacDowell: One of the first 
American composers of classical 
music. 

h. Georte Gershwin: Composer of 
modern American music—jazz. 

i. Harry Burleigh and Nathaniel Dett: 
Composers and arrangers of music 
based on Negro spirituals. 

j. John Philip Sousa: “The March 
King.” 

Develop with pupils the conception of 
music as an important part of life. 

a. It is experienced early, through the 
mother’s lullaby, the church, the 
school, the home, marriage, and 
death. Its purpose should be to 
keep vigorously alive those ob- 
jectives which contribute to high 
standards of living, thinking, 
feeling, and determination. The 
power of music is uplifting and 
healing. A whole school, a whole 
community, a whole nation can be 
welded together in a unity of pur- 
pose through group singing. Such 
wholesome activities as group 
singing and playing afford an 
emotional release; engender 
cheerfulness, good comradeship, 
cooperation; relax mind and 
body; stimulate fidelity and pa- 
triotism; and deepen faith in 
things spiritual. 

b. It involves skill, imagination, think- 
ing, emotion. 

c. It is creative. 

Stress the fact that music can be re- 
garded as “a universal language.” 

a. Its essentials are understood by all 

peoples. (Rhythm, melody.) 

b. It helps to acquaint all with facts 
that all can comprehend. (Folk 
music and classical music.) 

c. It unites all people in a common 
bond of friendship and under- 
standing. (An example—our 
Harvard Glee Club sent to all the 
South American countries on a 





“good-will” tour.) We are sing- 
ing in our schools the folk music 
of our South-American neighbors. 
(Work of the Inter-American 
Music Center—Pan American 
Union.) 

Explain how, in terms of music at least, 
we may be appreciative of the accom- 
plishments of other peoples. 

a: By familiarizing ourselves with their 

customs. p 

b. By hearing their music. 

listening lessons.) 

c. By singing and playing the folk and 

classical music of other countries. 

d. Stress the use of music of our coun- 

try and our Allies on programs, 
(Assemblies, commencements, 
parent-teacher meetings, etc.) 


(Through 


Discuss with the class how the music 
course may promote good will among 
peoples, through acquainting us with: 

a. The master musicians of all coun- 
tries, present as well as past, in- 
cluding not only the classical 
composers, so-called, but the con- 
tributions made by the folk. 

b. The music forms that make their 
works outstanding. (From song 
form to symphony.) 

ce. Our indebtedness to the artists, 
teachers, composers, and conduc- 
tors of all countries. 


Make use of music as a vehicle for self- 
expression of personal convictions and 
feelings relating to planning for the 
peace and the transition period. 

a. Wartime assemblies — “Victory 

Sings.” Parent-teacher meetings. 

Community groups—help through 
leadership and choice of materials. 

“Music is the hand-maiden of 

morale.” Parades and outdoor 

flag-raisings. Stress the use of 
drum corps and bands. Music for 
the High-School Victory Corps. 

b. Song materials should be adjusted 
to changing conditions. (The 
present war and peace to come.) 

c. Radio programs—encourage pupils 
and parents to listen to the vari- 
ous programs sponsored by our 
Government as well as the good 
music programs coming over our 
networks. 

Encourage children to conserve na- 

tural and artistic resources. 

a. Human—conduct, behavior, point 
of view. (Behavior at concerts, 
good manners.) 

b. Material— 

Food, clothing, shelter. 

Maintenance, 

Taking care of things. (Music 
materials—care of instruments, 
music books, etc.) 

“Use it up 

“Wear it out From a Defense 

“Make it do or| Council signboard 

“Do Without” 

Encourage children to undertake and 
carry to completion creative activities 
such as the following: 







a. Encourage creative song writing. 
Write songs for bond, stamp, key, 
and other drives. 

b. Simple instrumentations. 

ec. Creative interpretations, 
rhythms. 

d. Creative programs. 

Emphasize the importance of music 

knowledge for the “consumer” of the 

radio, the phonograph, and all music 
products. 

a. All people interested in how things 
sound are, to a degree, interested 
in music. 

b. Music education and the develop- 
ment of taste. Learning to criti- 
cize what is good and bad in 
music—discrimination. 

c. The selection and purchasing of 
music commodities. 


songs, 





New OWI Film 


Releases 

Schools wishing information about se- 
curing the use of the following new OWI 
film releases may write to Bureau of Mo- 
tion Pictures, Office of War Information, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Food and magic: 1 reel, 10 min.—This 
film made by Warner Brothers for the 
U.S. Government, and distributed by the 
War Activities Committee, is now avail- 
able in 16 mm through the courtesy of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
The film approaches the problem of food 
waste and points out the necessity for 
sharing, playing square, for more produc- 
tion and conservation of food, the weapon 
on the home front. 

Magic bullets: 3 reels, 30 min.—This 
film is a condensation of Warner Broth- 
ers’ film based on the life of Dr. Paul 
Ehrlich, famed scientist who discovered 
the 606 cure for syphilis. The picture 
shows the beginning of work with arsen- 
icals to kill the spirochetes of syphilis. 
It portrays Dr. Ehrlich’s struggle to se- 
cure funds and carries on through the 
hundreds of experiments up to the 606 
which proves successful. Shows the 
success that has resulted from the use 
of the cure. Made available through 
the U. S. Public Health Service. 

Is your trip necessary?: 3 min.—This 
short bulletin urges people to travel only 
when absolutely necessary in order that 
travel space can be saved for millions of 
troops and millions of essential civilian 
war workers. Made available through 
the Office of Defense Transportation. 
This trailer will be supplied to all dis- 
tributors in liberal quantity because of 
the extreme urgency for reducing travel 
to make room for the regular movement 
of troops and to accommodate the in- 
creasing load of wounded soldiers, 
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2) News From Abroad 


Training Courses for Allied 
Students 


“Thirty-two allied students, selected 
by representatives of their Governments, 
are preparing themselves for work in 
their own countries during the relief and 
reconstruction period,” states a recent 
issue of The Times (London) according 
to a communication received recently 
from the Department of State. The 
course has been organized by the British 
Council and will last until October 13. 
“Tt includes lectures on physical health, 
including emergeney sanitation, mater- 
nity, and child welfare services in emer- 
gency conditions, nutrition and the feed- 
ing of starving people, emergency hous- 
ing, children’s and foster homes, mental 
health, and the work of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration.” 

One day a week is devoted to visits 
of observation of permanent and emer- 
gency services in England; a second day 
a week, to “practical courses in first 
aid, home nursing, toy making, house- 
hold repairs, and work in clothing 
depots, cleansing stations, and day nur- 
series.” One month is planned for full- 
time work in places such as “the Minis- 
try of Supply, hostels for transferred war 
workers, children’s homes and nurseries. 
communal feeding centers, and camps 
for young people.” Czechoslovakia has 
23 students taking the course; Poland 
has five students; France, three; and 
Greece, one 


United States Libraries of 
Information 


Five United States Libraries of Infor- 
mation in other counties have been 
planned by the British Division of the 
Office of War Information in coopera- 
tion with the Division of Science, Edu- 
cation and Art of the Department of 
State and the Library of Congress, states 
a recent issue of the Scottish Educa- 
tional Journal. The libraries will be 
similar to the American Library in Lon- 
don and are to be located at Sydney and 
Melbourne, Australia; Wellington, New 
Zealand; Johannesburg, Union of South 
Africa; and Bombay, India. Their pur- 
pose will be to bring “within the reach 
of individuals and cultural institutions 


in different parts of the British Comnfon- 
wealth books and periodicals published 
in America.” - 

“They will contain carefully selected 
representative reference books, Govern- 
ment documents, and United States peri- 
odicals, as well as special subject collec- 
tions, such as the group of about 100 
selected American school books which 
was recently sent to London for display 
by the British Board of Education. 
Skilled librarians are to be employed who 
will be able to direct those wishing to 
consult documentary materials about 
the United States, and a staff of special- 
ists will keep the libraries up to date.” 


Polish School of Law at 
Oxford 


The Board of Trustees (‘“Congrega- 
tion”) of the University of Oxford, Eng- 
land, created a Polish School of Law at 
Oxford by a decree of March 21, 1944, 
The official inauguration was held April 
27, 1944, in the presence of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Poland, the 
Prime Minister, Oxford Faculty, Polish 
scholars and officers of the Polish Army. 
Following is an account of the event as 
given in a recent issue of The Oxford 
Magazine: 

“The institution of such a Faculty, 
while unique in Oxford, follows the prec- 
edent set in 1941, when the University 
of Edinburgh welcomed the establish- 
ment of a Polish Faculty of Medicine. 
It is hard for us, in the comparative 
security which we have enjoyed during 
the war, to realise the full horrors en- 
dured by the occupied peoples under 
German oppression, and, above all, by 
the people of Poland, among the earliest 
and bravest of our allies, the invasion 
of whose frontiers provoked our dec- 
laration of war 1939. But it does not 
require much imagination to understand 
the necessity, thrust upon the Polish 
authorities, of creating anew the ma- 
chinery of health and justice, and all of 
us will rejoice that two British univer- 
sities have been able to offer some assist- 
ance in this task. 

“The decree of March 21 secures col- 
laboration between the Polish authori- 
ties and the University, both by the nom- 
ination of members of the Oxford Law 
Board to the new Faculty and by the 
clause declaring that ‘the students of the 


Faculty shall have the rights and duties 


_of students of Polish Academical Schools 


in so far as consistent with the rights 


_ and duties of the University of Oxford.’ 


It is to remain in force until the con- 
clusion of an armistice with Germany, 
or such later date as the University shall 
determine.” 





* 
American Education “ 
Week—1944 
Education for New Tasks 
In announcing “Education for New 


Tasks” as the general theme for Ameri- 
can Education Week, November 5-11, 
1944, Lyle W. Ashby, assistant editor of 
the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association, states that “Evolving 
through the years, the American public- 
school system has become a great and 
powerful force. The ideal of free, uni- 
versal public education is a unique con- 
tribution of America to the world. 

“But we cannot rest with our present 
achievements in education. Perhaps 
America has come to take the schools too 
much for granted. There are many re- 
spects in which our system of education 
is in dire need of attention. These prob- 
lems must be the concern of the profes- 
sion, the layman, and leaders in our na- 
tional life.” 

To place emphasis on some of these 
problems, the following have been chosen 
as daily topics for the Week: 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 5 
Building World-wide Brotherhood 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 6 
Educating All the People 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 7 
Improving Schools for Tomorrow 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 8 
Developing an Enduring Peace 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 9 
Preparing for the New Technology 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 10 
Enriching Our Cultural Heritage 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 11 
Bettering Community Life 


By September 1, the National Educa- 
tion Association, 12061 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C., will have ma- 
terials available to aid local committees 
in planning programs for observance of 
American Education Week. 


* 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Discipline 

Discipline for Today’s Children and 
Youth. By George V. Sheviakov and 
Fritz Redl. Washington, D. C., Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1944. 64 p. 50 cents. 


Explains the meaning and goal of discipline 
and presents illustrations from classroom 
situations to help the teacher translate the 
principles of democratic discipline into daily 
action in the school, 


Communication Arts 


What Communication Means Today; 
The Challenge to Teachers of English. 
By Lennox Grey and consultants. Chi- 
cago 21, Ill., National Council of Teach- 
ers of English (211 West Sixty-eighth 
Street), 1944. 75 p. (NCTE Pamphlets 
on Communication.) 


The first in this series of pamphlets begins 
with a survey of wartime developments in 
communication and communication arts, a 
charting of the range of research and other 
resources developed in recent years, and an 
examination of the problems which teach- 
ers of English face in connection with the 
communication arts. The concluding chap- 
ter points out the future of English and the 
communication arts in wartime and post-war 
services. 


Discussion Guide 


The People Are Ready to Discuss the 
Post-War World. Edited by Winifred 
Fisher. New York 10, N. Y., New York 
Adult Education Council (254 Fourth 
Avenue), 1944. 64 p. 25 cents. 


Reports an experiment in adult education 
for post-war planning conducted jointly by 
the Good Neighbor Committee, National Fed- 
eration of Settlements, United Neighborhood 
Houses of New York and the New York Adult 
Education Council. The editor has included 
material most likely to interest and help 
others undertaking a similar project in 
organizing a discussion group, 


Tenure 


Tenure Legislation—How to Get It, 
How to Keep It. Washington 6, D. C., 
National Education Association of the 
United States, Committee on Tenuré, 
1944. 27 p. 25 cents. 


Concerned primarily with the preparation 
and enactment cf wise tenure legislation, 
defining the meaning, scope, and enforce- 
ment of employment rights, 


Woodrow Wilson 


The Story of Woodrow Wilson. By 
David Loth. New York 18, N. Y., The 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation (8 West 
40th St.), 1944. 32 p. 

A summary of the life and work of Wood- 
row Wilson, prepared in response to many 
requests, due to the current interest in an 


international organization and the estab- 
lishment of a lasting peace. 


Evaluation 


Evaluation in Teacher Education. By 
Maurice E. Troyer and C. Robert Pace. 
Prepared for the Commission on Teacher 
Education. Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1944. 368 p. 
$3. 

A report on the evaluative problems, tech- 
niques, and procedures encountered in the 
experience of the Commission on Teacher 
Education; emphasis has been placed on the 
role of the student in evaluation, on self- 
evaluation under guidance, and on the sig- 


nificance of continuous evaluation from one 
stage of education to another. 


Reference Books 


Reference Books of 1941-1943. By 
Constance M. Winchell. Third informal 
supplement to Guide to Reference Books, 
6th ed., by Isadore Gilbert Mudge. Chi- 
cago, American Library Association, 
1944. 115 p. $1.50. 

' Wartime conditions have caused slight 
changes in the usual selection of titles; a 
larger number of scientific and technical 
books have been included and a number of 


Chinese and Japanese dictionaries, although 
of an earlier date, have been listed. 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the U. S. Office of Education 
where they are available for interlibrary 
loan, 


Secondary Education 


A Community and Youth Survey as a 
Basis for the Reorganization of the Sec- 
ondary Program in Norwood, Ohio, by 
H. S. Bates. Doctor’s, 1943. University 
of Cincinnati. 356 p. ms. 

Surveys the community, business and in- 
dustry, and the social and vocational inter- 
ests of the out-of-school youth of the come 
munity as well as the educational, voca- 
tional and extracurricular interests of the 
in-school youth of Norwood. 

The Educational Program of Three 
Patriotic Societies in their Relationship 


to Public Secondary Education, by B. A. 
Ward. Doctor’s, 1941. New York Uni- 
versity. 267 p. ms. 


Traces the interrelations of the Sons of 
the American Revolution, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, and the American 
Legion with public secondary education from 
1918-1938. 


An Evaluation of 50 Secondary School 
Assemblies as Described in the Litera- 
ture, by S. P. Vivian. Master’s, 1943. 
George Washington University. 163 p. 
ms. 

Describes the development of the sec- 
ondary school assembly and the criteria of 


@ good assembly, and evaluates 50 programs 
by these criteria. 


Evolution of Supervised Correspond- 
ence Study for High Schools, by F. V. 
James. Master’s, 1943. University of 
Michigan. 89 p. ms. 


Finds supervised correspondence study 
practical, cheaper than any of the regular 
school subjects, economical from the ad- 
ministrative point of view, and the results 
obtained thoroughly satisfactory 


An Interview Study of the Adjustment 
of Recent Graduates and Withdrawals 
of New York State High Schools in Vo- 
cational, Citizenship, and Leisure Time 
Activities, by T. C. Marshall, jr. Doc- 
tor’s, 1941. Harvard University. 340 
p. ms. 


Shows the need for a realistic evaluation of 
all phases of the high-school program in 
terms of the aims of education to which they 
subscribe. 


Standards for the Accreditation of 
Secondary Schools, by W. E. McVey. 
Doctor’s, 1942. University of Chicago. 
216 p. 


Traces the history of accreditation of sec- 
ondary schools, and the origin and develop- 
ment of standards for accreditation, and 
evaluates current standards. ’ 


Status of Student Employment Serv- 
ice in the Secondary Schools of New Jer- 
sey, by R. S. Pollack. Doctor’s, 1942. 
Temple University. 176 p. 


Studies the nature of the service, the ex- 
tent and efficiency of placement services in 
terms of pupils and employers served, cost 
of operation, and the relationship between 
placement services and guidance service. 


Study of the Published Workbook and 
its Utilization at the Secondary School 
Level, by F. S. Brown. Doctor’s, 1942. 
New York University. 248 p. ms. 


Discusses the extent of workbook usage, 
its use and effectiveness as a teaching in- 
strument and its selection. 


Utilization of Potential College Ability 
Found in the June 1940 Graduates of 
Kentucky High Schools, by H. L. Davis. 
Doctor’s, 1942, University of Kentucky. 
101 p. 


Presents case studies showing the influence 
of certain factors on college attendance, 
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‘TJ. U.S. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES , 








Orders for the publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should be or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 











New U.S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


State Provisions for Free 
and Instructional Materials. By Maris 
M. Proffitt. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. 42p. (Bul- 
letin 1944, No. 1) 10 cents. 


Textbooks 


Replies to a letter from the U. S, Commis- 
sioner of Education addressed to each Chief 
State School Officer, together with excerpts 
from laws covering provisions for free text- 
books, are the bases for the State-by-State 
report presented in this publication. 


Teachers are Needed. By Walter J. 
Greenleaf. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. (Vocational 
Division Leafiet No. 14.) 10 cents. 


Contents: The need for teachers, Teaching 
as a wartime service, Career information for 
the counselor to relay to students, Charac- 
teristics of successful teachers, Personality 
record for prospective teachers, identifying 
characteristics suitable for prospective teach- 
ers, Interviewing teacher candidates, and 
Suggestions for the counselor. Two forms 
and a list of references are appended. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. Social Se- 
curity Board. Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance. Assistance Payments Under the 
Social Security Act at the End of 1943. 
Washington, May 1944. 15 p. Tables. 
Processed. Single copies free as long as 
supply lasts. 


Shows how the year 1943 was marked by 
the continuance of changes in the levels of 
assistance, increases being unusually large 
in many States. Reasons for differences in 
payments are discussed in greater detail in 
Assistance Payments Under the Social Se- 
curity Act, November 1942, Public Assistance 
Report No. 6, which may also be obtained 
free as long as supply lasts. 


U. S. Civil Service Commission. Better 
Utilization of Stenographers and Typ- 
ists; A Handbook for Supervisors. Pre- 
pared by the Interagency Stenographic 
Conference composed of 157 supervisors 
representing 55 Federal agencies. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 12 p. 5 cents. 


An 8-point program containing some prac- 
tical suggestions. 


Practice Manual for Typists 
in Government Agencies. Material se- 
lected and prepared by the Committee on 
Training Materials of the Interagency 
Stenographic Conference. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
22 p. 15 cents. 

Except for an explanation of the methods 
used in centering and in tabulation, this 


manual consists entirely of typewriting 
exercises. 


U. S. Congress. Senate. Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address To the People of 
the United States Together with a Com- 
mentary by Hon. Elbert D. Thomas, a 
Senator from the State of Utah. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 28 p. (78th Cong. 2d Sess. Sen- 
ate Document No. 159.) 10 cents. Sin- 
gle copies free from the Senate Docu- 
ment Room as long as supply'lasts. 

Senator Thomas’ commentary gives some 
historical background for the custom of a 
senator’s reading Washington's Farewell Ad- 


dress in the Senate on the 22nd Day of Feb- 
ruary of each year. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. Making a Dress at Home. 
By Margaret Smith. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1944. 24 p. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No, 1954.) 10 cents. 
Single copies free from the Department 
of Agriculture, Office of Information, as 
long as supply lasts. 

Beginning with a description of equipment 
and materials, the author describes step by 
step cutting, fitting, pressing, and other proc- 
esses necessary to produce a finished gar- 
ment. Text accompenied by 37 figures. 

War Food Administration. 
Community Canning Centers. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1944. 99 p. Illus. (Department 
of Agriculture, M. P. 544 M.) 25 cents. 

This publication is based on the experi- 
ence of successfully operated community food 
preservation centers, and represents the 
present thinking of a group of plant super- 
visors and authorities in the field of food 
preservation. Supersedes Miscellaneous Pub- 


lication No. 472, Community Food Preserva- 
tion Centers. 


; . Food Conservation 
Education in the Elementary School Pro- 
gram, Prepared in cooperation with the 
U. S. Office of Education. Washington, 
June 1944. 22 p. Illustrations and 
bibliography of pamphlets, playlets, and 
posters. (NFC-13.) Single copies free 
from Office of Information, Department 
of Agriculture, as long as supply lasts. 


“* * * 





suggests some ways in which 
teachers can stimulate interest in a food 
conservation program that accents activity 
on the part of elementary school children 
themselves.” 


U. S. Department of Labor. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Community Health and 
Welfare Expenditures in Wartime, 1942 
and 1940—30 Urban Areas. By Edward 
E. Schwartz and Eloise R. Sherman, 
Washington, 1944. 70 p. Tables, 
graphs. (Children’s Bureau Publication 
302.) Single copies free as long as sup- 
ply lasts. 

The preparation of this study was moti- 
vated by the expressed need of Officials re- 
sponsible for the planning, organization, and 
maintenance of local community health and 
services for a comprehensive statement of the 
adjustment of their programs to meet the war 
situation. Tables, graphs, and a map show- 


ing the location of the 30 participating urban 
areas. 


U. S. War Department. Personal Af- 
fairs of Military Personnel and Aid for 
Their Dependents. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, April 1944, 
73 p. (War Department Pamphlet No. 
21-5.) 15 cents. 

Supersedes Personal Affairs of Military Per- 


sonnel and Aid jor Their Dependents, January 
1943, 


U. S. War Manpower 
Reports and Analysis 
Labor Market. Washington, July 1944. 
14p. Graphs. Free to persons working 
in Government agencies, and to those 
directly concerned with the administra- 
tion of the Manpower Program. 


Commission. 
Service. The 


Gives a national summary of the manpower 
situation. Some other topics discussed re- 
late to current developments in landing craft 
and other industries; and labor developments 
in Dallas, Tex., and Chicago, Ill. 


National Youth Administra- 
tion. Final Report of the National 
south Administration; Fiscal Years 
1936-1943. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. 269 p. 


Sets forth the legal bases of operation, reg- 
ulations governing operations, the framework 
of the work programs, and statistical presen- 
tations. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE; 1944 
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